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Art. I, 1. An Outline of the System of Education at New Lanark, 
By Robert Dale Owen. 8vo. pp. 104. Glasgow, 1824. 


2. Observations on the Anti-Christian T: “oe of M Education, 


and on the Practicability and Means of its Improvement. By John 
Campbell, of Carbrook, F.R.S.E. ome. pp- 142. inburgh, 
1823. 


3. A Plea on Behalf of a Christian Nation, for the Christian Efuca- 
tion of its Youth. Addressed to various Classes of Society. 
Abridged from the larger Work of the Rev. George Monro, M.A. 
Vicar of Letterkenny, Ireland, in 1711. 8vo. pp. 112, London, 
1823. 


4. A Practical Essay on the Manner of ing and Teaching in 
Scotland: or a Guide to Students at the University, to Parish 
Schoolmasters, and Family Tutors. 12mo. pp. 302. Price 5s. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 

5. The Church of England Catechism. By Jeremy Bentham, . 
A new Tditicn. 18mo. pp. 96. Price ds, 6d. London, 7304. 

A LL these publications, though of widely different character, 

bear upon one common topic, the grand subject of Na- 
tional Education. We mean to say something about each of 
them, but our chief reason for bringing them now before the 

attention of our readers is, that they will afford us a fair I- 

tunity of offering a few remarks on the present state of the 

controversy. 

Happily, it is no longer a question among us in Great Bri- 
tain, whether the peopl .o8 t to have education, or not. 
This is a great point cael. ; and we may forgive the Na- 
tional Society the assumption and fallacy implied in its 
designation, for the sake of the pledge thus afforded, that the 
nation at shall have the means of education provided for 
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them. Whether they shall be taught to read and write in na- 
tional schools, or in ‘ schools for all,’ is, in our view, a matter 
of little importance, provided that they be well taught,—pro- 
vided that no deception be practised on the public, and that 
that do not ensne, which too often happened in our old Charit 
schools and free schools, that the only party benefited by the 
sahoo! was the master. No system can preclude the possibility 
of abuses; but that must obviously be the most effective, or 
the most likely to continue so, which affords the fewest facili- 
ties to abuses, by rendering it necessary that the public should 
be a party to them. 
It is agreed on all hands, that popular ignorance is an evil. 
The converse of the proposition is not, perhaps, so generally 
assented to, that knowledge is a good. Indeed, the poetical 
axiom, that ‘ a little kuowledge is a dangerous thing,’ appears 
to have gained so firm a hold on the minds of some persons, 
that it goés far to neutralize the first concession. For, if this 
be absolutely true, ee that a little knowledge is all that the 
lower classes can ever have the means of attaining to, there 
must be danger in their being taught at all. And this is the 
very conclusion, truly a most logical one, which a large class 
of persons have been led to adopt. The apprehension which 
formerly prevailed, was, lest the people should know too 
much; that which is now more generally expressed, is, lest 
they should be taught too little. But when this latter fear, 
instead of operating simply as a stimulant to benevolent exer- 
tion, is converted into an objection to plans of education, both 
come to much the same thing. The fear that they should be 
taught too much, or that they should be taught too little, 
springs alike from a jealousy of the effects of knowledge, as 
if its value wholly depended on certain conditions,—on the 
measure in which, or the channel by which it is conveyed. 
Now, in opposition to this notion, we are prepared to contend, 
onthe one hand, that the measure of knowledge proper for 
the people to be put in possession of, cannot be defined, and 
ought not, were it possible, to be limited. And it is one of 
the most valuable properties of all knowledge, that it provides 
for its own increase, by constantly producing a desire to know 
more. But, on the other hand, we do not shrink from avowing 
our conviction, that no danger or possible evil attendant on 
‘any measure or degree of knowledge, how partial or limited 
goever, can render that one remove trom ignorance more dan- 
gerous, or in any a less desirable, than absolute igno- 
rance. In other words, we cannot admit that a poor mam 
without the knowledge of religion, is likely to be the better 
member ot society for being kept without any other species of 
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knowledge ; that infidelity and impiety ought to be punished 
with ignorance ; or that it would be for the benefit of society, 
that none but the religiously instructed should be provided 
with the means of maintaining themselves by any labour 
which requires the knowledge of reading, writing, or arithme- 
tic. That the knowing should forge, we cannot regard as a 
more likely or a worse consequence, than that the ignorant 
should thieve or utter forgeries. Indeed, it almost always 
happens, that the ignorant are the tools of the knowing in the 
commission of crime ; nor can any power of mischief conferred 
by knowledge on the vicious and the depraved, be so great 
as that which they derive from the ignorance of the untaught. 
For all the evils of knowledge, then, we maintain that know- 
ledge is the only antidote. 

We are quite aware that these positions may — tu many 
of our readers in the light of mere truisms. They certainly 
approximate very closely to the nature of self-evident propo- 
sitions, but they are very far from being admitted truths. And 
if the vague opinions of many of the half-friends of Education 
were analysed, they would be found to involve nothing short 
of a denial of the truisms we have set down. Nay, we have 
heard it boldly stated, that Education is an evil, if it be nota 
religious education ; a phrase so indefinite, that either it may 
mean a course of’religious discipline and instruction sach as 
no system can provide, or it may mean simply learning the 
Chureh Catechism and going to church. But, waiving this, 
while we will yield to no one in attachment to the Sunda 
School System, one great recommendation of which is, that it 
secures, to a certain extent, the formation of religious habits ; 
—while we are deeply persuaded of the danger arising from an 
irreligious population, and are ready to admit that the educa- 
tion which stops short of conveying religious instruction and 
promoting religious habits, is essentially defective,—we alto- 
gether deny that Education can ever assume the character of 
a positive evil. As far as it goes, its tendency is all in favour 
of religion, as well as of subordination and good order. 

It was a convenient way of distinguishing opinions in former 
days, with all its disadvantages, to give them the name of their 
Onginator. Were it not that these stenographic symbols are 
liable to become terms of obloquy, it saved much cireumlocu- 
tion, to be able to distinguish the fbettors of certain opinions 
a8 Platonists or Aristotelians, Scotists or Thomists, Jansenists 
ar Molinists, Lutherans or Calvinists. As regards the various 
opinions which are at present maintained on the subject of 
Edueation, we feel the want of some such convenient mode 
of classification. First, there is the old Papistical School, at 
| K 2 
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the head of which we may place his present Holiness, Leo XII, 
who calls upon God to arise and ‘ suppress, destroy, and re 
‘duce to nothing, the unbridled licentiousness of speaking, 
‘ writing, and publishing’—those who denounce as the three 
great lagues of the Church, Education, the Press, and the 
Bible Realty. Next, there are our Semi-Papists, who would 
let the Bible have its liberty, if bailed by the Prayer Book, and 
have no great objection to schools as a measure of self-defence, § 
Thirdly, there is the Infidel school, consisting of those who 
agree with Pope Leo and other opponents of the Bible So- 
ciety, Catholic and Protestant, that the Word of God is unfit 
for the vulgar, but who differ from them én toto as to the inexpe- 
diency of education. Jeremy Bentham and Robert Owen may 
be considered as standing at the head of this class. Lastly, 
there are the class stigmatized as Bible-men, who, ape 
that the “ people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” woul 
by every possible means, teach their neighbour, and put into 
every man’s hand the volume from which he may learn to 
“ know the Lord.” Three of these classes may be regarded as 
friends to education, but to very different sorts of education, 
and with widely differing ideas on the general subject. Nor, 
let us be beguiled by the mere name into a notion so mi 
taken, as that the parties mean by that name the same thing, 
that they agree either as to the means or the end. 

The avowed principle of the Bible-men is, that they would 
have every peasant and every peasant’s child taught to read his 
New Testament. This principle, says the Papist, is subversive 
of all religion: the senile of the Scriptares will drown them 
in heresy and ne ‘he Bible only, says the Venerable 
of Bartlett’s Buildings, will endanger the Church. The doc 
trines of the Bible, says the Lanark Reformer, tend to dit 
courage all attempts to promote the virtue or happiness of the 
world. It is surely time, in the nineteenth century, that this 

uestion were fairly determined ; for we must frankly profess, 

at were we of Mr. Owen’s opinion, or of Mr. Bentham! 
opinion, or of Pope Leo’s opinion, or of Mr. O’Call ‘ 
- ernre respecting the dangerous character of the Bible, we 
should begin to have doubts whether reading were not a 
ous gr Vea knowledge an element of danger, and schools, 
even New Lanark schools, most pernicious institutions. If 


men are once — to read, they may begin to think; and 
keep the Bible from them then, will be next to impossible 


If you accompany the Bible with a Prayer-book or with Ro 
man Catholic notes, you have no security that the Praye& 
book or the notes will be read,—that the poison may not have 


had time to work before the corrective can operate. Therel 
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something ee in this new confederacy that have taken 
the field against the Bible—the Pope and the Sultan—the 
Beast and the False Prophet—Captain Rock’s clergy and 
Jeremy Bentham. To meet with new arguments old objections, 
is, in the present case, next to impossible, nor is it necessary ; 
but it becomes desirable to bring forward and furbish up our 
old weapons of proof on such an occasion. 
Mr. Owen stands first on our list. ‘ The founder of the 

‘ schools at New Lanark,’ says his Son, ‘ has been accused of 
‘ bringing up the children without poe, ay We understood 
that he wished to do it, rather than he had actually succeeded 
in accomplishing this part of his system; and in fact, we are 
afterwards informed, that the Scriptures are, and have alwa 
been, statedly read, and the Catechism regularly taught at New 
Lanark. ‘ This has been done,’ it is stated, ‘ not as being con- 
‘ sidered the proper method of conveying religious instruction to 
‘ the minds of young children, but because the parents were 
‘ believed to wish it.’ We are to understand, therefore, that 
Mr. Owen’s opinion is against the reading of the Bible and 
the Catechism. We must be permitted, however, to dismiss 
the Catechism in the present instance, as we cannot allow it 
tv stand on the same ground as the Scriptures. Mr. Owen’s 
system would exclude both; and yet, its tendency, his Son 
contends, is the very reverse of irreligious, because ‘ an ac- 
; pueienen with the works of the Deity, such as these chil- 
‘dren acquire, must lay the basis of true religion.’ The 
children of Lanark are initiated, it seems, into the rudiments 
of astronomy, natural history, geography, and other sciences ; 
and by this means, Mr. Owen conceives that he lays a basis 
for true religion. What he means by a basis, may perhaps be 
gathered from the subsequent remark, that gy te doctrines 
are deductions ‘ perhaps founded on facts.’ Teach a child 
facts, therefore, and he will be sure to deduce from those facts 
religious doctrines. Teach him astronomy and geography, and 
he will believe there is a God! This, if we do not misunder- 
stand Mr. Robert Dale Owen, is the plain English of his state- 
ment. But we should imagine that even the New Lanark 
system in its most perfected state, would admit of our teachin 
even very young children, that the earth did not make itself, 
and that he who made the earth and sky and all living beings, 
isGod. We hope that it would not be insisted on, that a child 
must learn geography before he is taught thus much of re- 
ligious doctrine. And even should the teacher go so far as to 
represent the Deity as wise, and powerful, and good, and holy 
in perfection, instead of leaving the child to derive these doc- 
trines from ‘ an acquaintance with the works of the Deity,’ we 
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presume that Mr. Owen would not think that any great harm 


was done. 


Unhappily, neither children nor their parents are 


generally inclined to draw religious inferences from the works 


of God. 


If it be a part of Mr. Owen’s system to teach them 


to do this, we commend him for it; we will allow this to be re 
ry 82 instruction. If it be his endeavour to inculcate not only 
a belief in the Creator, but a religious sense of his perfections, 
a religious habit of mind in viewing and studying the wonders 
of Creation, we will at once admit that this is laying the basis 
of true religion. But this is neither stated nor implied, and we 
are left to infer, that what Mr. Owen calls laying the basis of 
religion, is simply bringing up children in the knowledge of 


every thing but religion—that is, in irreligion. 


But he has no objection to their becoming acquainted with 
facts: it is against their being instructed in abstruse doctrinal 
points, that he protests. This may supply a reason for not 
teaching very young children the Assembly’s Catechism—a 
practice we by no means commend ; but can it ‘apply to the 


perusal of the New Testament ? 
ceives himself: his quarrel zs with facts. 


Mr. Owen, however, de- 
What he wonld 


conceal from children, is matter of fact. What he calls abstruse 
doctrines, are facts. 


* We are told,’ says Mr. Dale Owen, ‘ that the heart of man “ is 


deceitful above all things and desperately wicked.” 


And it is um 


deniable, that the present character of mankind is neither a sincere 
Indeed, perfect sincerity would expose its pot 
sessor either to ridicule, to hatred, or to the imputation of insanity. 
And any general character approaching to real virtue could not cxist 
under the chilling influence of the existing arrangements of society. 


nor a virtuous one. 


This we must acknowledge, with however much regret. 


But we 


must be careful in regard to the conclusions we deduce from the fact 
We must weigh the matter well, before we admit, that human nature 
is necessarily thus corrupt under every system—or utterly abandon 
the idea, that the most noble and superior sentiments, good faith, 
sincerity, generosity, independence and fortitude, kind and social, 
and charitable feelings, are its inherent qualities, which require only 


the influence of a mild and genial climate to draw them fo 


rth 


adopt in its place the gloomy picture, loaded with disgusting defects 
and sordid qualities, which is held up to us as a true representation 
of our nature, and over which we may brood, till fancy herself either 


discovers, or creates the resemblance. 


If it be correct, then may we 


give up all hope of any great or permanent improvement in this world, 
for the prospect before us is dismal and bleak, and yporvbys - ri 
t 


deed. 


t matters not that the intelligence and beneficence o 


Creator is conspicuous alike in the instinct, which directs the smallest 
inseet in the way he should go, and in the principle, which regulates 


and upholds thousands of worlds in empty space. It matters not 
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that every inferior being seems fitted for the condition assigned to it, for 
ir 


man himself, it seems, is not. Inhis formation, an all-wise and omni 
tent Creator has failed. Man’s prospects of happiness are indeed 

and promising, but his heart has been made inherently depraved, and 
must always remain so—and that mars and blasts them all. To at- 
tempt its improvement would be in fact to oppose the fiat of his Crea- 
tor, which has stamped deceit and depravity even on the earliest con- 
sciousness of infancy. 

‘ In inculcating that religion teaches such a doctrine, let us at least 
confess to ourselves, that it is one, whose direct tendency is, to dis-. 
courage all attempts to promote the virtue or the happiness of the 
world; and to fill our mind with vague aud painful: apprehensions for 
the future ; on the ground, that an all-good and all-powerful Bein 
has formed, or (which is the same thing) has permitted to be formed 
in the heart of man, a principle, which must render all such attenipts 
abortive, and all such apprehensions but too well founded.’ 

Owen, pp. 59—62. 


Here the Lanark Reformer and the Scriptures are fairly at 
issue. If the Bible be true, his system is false. If man is a 
fallen being, if men are prone toevil rather than to good, if they 
ave ina condition to need a Redeemer,—then Mr. Owen stands 
branded with the character at once of a blasphemer and a vision- 
ary. For not only does he rest the whole success of his system 
on the presumption that the Scriptural representation is false ; 
but he more than insinuates, that if these doctrines be true, 
then the Creator is the Author of sin,—a bemg ‘ any thoughts 
‘ of whom it would be wise to banish from the mind. 

That men are depraved, however, isa fact, and he admits it. 
If the world did not stand in need of Jesus Christ, it does. of 
Robert Owen. He must admit, too, that the Creator, if he be 
the governor of the world he has made, has permitted men to 
become thus depraved—to whatever cause the general insin- 
cerity and want of virtue be attributed; that millions are con- 
uuually passing out of the world, who have nof appeared to an- 
swer the design of their formation. Now, whatever hope Mr, 
Owen may entertain that, by means of the Lanark system of 
education, men might become different from what they are,— 
the fact still remains in all its difficulty. The cause of deceit 
and wickedness, he tells us, lies not in human nature, for ‘ that 
‘is neither so deceitful nor so wicked as the present arrange- 
‘ments of society would seem calculated to make it.’ But whence 
spring those arrangements but from human nature—from the 
wickedness of that nature? And where lies the difference (as 
regards the sceptical difficulty) between permitting an evil prin- 
ciple to be formed in the heart of man, and permitting society, 
that is, mankind in the aggregate, to become so depraved, 
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as that its arrangements necessarily produce wickedness and 
deceit in innocent, unsophisticated beings. 

It is not our present object, however, to shew the fall 
and impiety of these views, so much as to develop the true cha- 
racter of Mr. Owen’s educational system, and to shew why he 
objects to the Scriptures as a method of conveying religious 
instruction. 

Mr. Bentham, like Mr. Owen, masks his attack on the Bible 
under the semblance of a criticism on the Catechism,—n ot, in- 
deed the same Catechism, but that of the Church of England, 
Had he confined his sneers, and jokes, and = impertinence 
to that formulary, we might possibly have left ‘ St. South 
‘and St. Quarterly Review’ to put him down. But it is 
grievous to see this old man, whose name, had he died twen 
years ago, would have gone down to posterity with the fair 
fame of an acute jurist and an enlightened philanthropist, 
employing the last sands of life in impotent attacks on Divine 
Revelation. Mr. Bentham, it seems, has adopted the Mahom- 
medan scandal, that the Apostle Paul corrupted the religion of 
Jesus ; and in a work of which he is the reputed author, he has 
pretended to argue this point in a manner that even his Soci- 
nian friends reprobate. Mr. Belsham blushes for Mr. Ben- 
tham. In the present tract, he has, among other hallucinations, 
taken up the Antinomian tenet, that the law of the Decalogue 
is ‘ a Jewish code,’ not binding on Christians. He attempts to 
shew, that the Second Commandment must be understood to 
prohibit the one art in all its branches, and thereby to con- 
demn and prohibit the science of natural history ;—that Moses, 
whether inspired or uninspired, must have foreseen that this 
signification would be put upon his words, if he had any fore- 
sight at all, or understood the use of words; and that this is 
the plain and only natural meaning of the words. To urge that 
the Jews did not understand them in this sense ; that the direc- 
tions given by their great Legislator with regard to the furni- 
ture and ornaments of the Tabernacle, as well as the conduct of 
Solomon, prove that this could not be the meaning of the pro- 
hibition; that it never misled any one but Mr. Bentham into 
such an absurdity;—to urge all this would have no effect 
upon him. He is by far too oracular and infallible a personage 
to be argued with. ‘“ His heart is as firm as a stone, yea, as& 
nether mill-stone. The sword of him that layeth at him can 
not hold ; the arrow cannot make him flee; sling-stones are 
turned with him into stubble. He is a king over all the chik 
dren of pride.” We have no wish to enter into a contest with 
this unwieldy Leviathan; we have no hook to draw him out 
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with. But we must give afew more samples of his uncouth 
might. 

Having set aside the Ten Commandments, which, he says, it 
is trul deplorable that any Christian should be forced to de- 
clare his resolution to keep, our Philosopher next quarrels with 
our Lord’s exposition of them; and in a series of questions, he 
insinuates the folly of teaching children that it is their duty to 
believe in God, to fear him, and to love him with all the heart, 
to put trust in him, and to serve him truly all the days of our 
life. These questions we shall insert as a curious specimen of 
the miserable shallowness which can ape Socratic wisdom. A 
Sunday School child might supply the answers, if he could be 
made to understand the affected phraseology in which the in- 
terrogatories are put. 


‘1. Belief in God? what is it that is here meant by it? belief 
that God exists, or any thing, and what else? 

‘2. Belief—an act of the understanding—ought it to be, or can it 
be made subject to the determination of the will? 

«3. 1f, in the mind in question, the existence of God is a 
the subject matter of belief, what need can there be to take it for a 
subject of obligation ?—to rank it among duties ? 

‘4. If it be not, where can be the effective ground—the cause of 
fulfilment—in the case of the obligation thus supposed? Of what 
sort of matter can any such ground be composed? 

‘5. In regard to love, on the supposition that, to the person in 
question, the object in question is not only an object of fear, but of 
a fear which is altogether boundless, in this case, of any such affec- 
tion as is expressed by the word Jove, is the real existence, or any 
thing but the name and profession, compatible with such fear ? 

‘6. In particular, any such sentiment or affection as /ove, is it, in 
such a place as the human breast, producible by, or so much as 
compatible with, all this straining. 

‘7. Wherein, except in words, consists on this occasion the dif- 
ference between heart and mind, and soul and strength ? 

_ *8. By this accumulation of words, thus heaped one upon another, 
is any other idea conveyed than that of the extreme difficulty of 
the task thus endeavoured to be imposed, viz. the task of lovi 

‘9. Any such affection as that called love, where it really has 
place, does it ever ha to it to have for its accompaniment any 
such idea as that of di 'y? 

_ * 10. Be the object what it may, he to whom the idea of loving 
it presents any such idea as that of difficulty, can he with truth be 
my : it? 

1. In the case of a young child—not to speak of maturer age— 
does it seem likely that, aif these words, any such straining should 
frequently be produced ? 

‘12. Supposing it produced, does it seem likely that any real 
effects, with relation either to his own happiness, or to the happ 
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of those whose lot may have placed them within the field of his in. 
fluence, will result from it? 

‘ 13. Be the person who he may, a determination on his part to 
put his whole trust in God, is it, if carried into effect, compatible 
with the practice of putting any part of his trust in the known and 


perpetually experienced and unquestionable operation and efficiency, 
of second causes ? 


‘14. A total, or even considerable, though it were but partial, 
disregard to the operation of such second causes, would it be im any. 
degree compatible with personal safety—with the preservation of 
health, of life, or of any thing that is worth preserving, whether 
to the individual himself, or to any other person or persons whose 
lot it may be to stand in need of his assistance? 

‘15. The exertions thus required, and per force undertaken to be 
employed, in the endeavour to serve that Being, to whom all human 
service is “ unprofitable,” might they not with more profit be directed 
to the service of those weak creatures, whose need, of all the service 


that can be rendered to them, is at all timesso urgent and so abun. 
dant?? pp. 50—52. 


Mr. Bentham’s exposition of the Creed would have excited 
high mirth among the French Encyclopedists. We hope that 
not many intidels in this country are capable of relishing its 
flippancy and mbaldry, which would be disgusting if proceed- 
ing from the levity of youth; but the hoary-headed scorner is 
an affecting, an awful spectacle. 

The ostensible objection which the enemies of Bible-read- 
ing and Catechisms make to that mode of instruction, is, that 
it is not adapted to children,—that they cannot understand, ot 
are not fit to receive what is thus communicated. But the 
real objection, our readers will by this time have perceived, 
isto the truths themselves. If Mr. Owen believed in the 
doctrines he impugns, he would have no objection to ther 
being inculcated on the children of New Lanark. Lf Mr. Ben- — 
tham had no quarrel with the Creed and the Commandments, 
if he did not think it a thing quite impossible for human be- 
ings to love, and serve, and put confidence in God, his ob 
jections to the Church Catechiom would fall to the ground. 
He would never have thought it worth while to exhaust his 
analytical ingenuity upon the mere phraseology of such a com- 
position, had he not deemed this an advantageous vehicle for 
insinuating his disbelief of both Law and Gospel. We cannot 
therefore allow these sage persons to be competent judges m 
the present question; for possibly, did they believe in the 
Scriptures, they might not object to Scriptural education. If 
they wished that men should thus believe, they would no 
longer discover this sensitive alarm lest children should be 
initiated in the same truths, 
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Now this is the case, we verily believe, with their allies the 
Papists, although their plans of education are at variance, 
They pretend that the Bible is unfit to be put into the hands 
of children and peasants. Why? Because they themselves 
both hate and fear the Scriptures. That a large proportion of 
the Roman Catholic clergy are infidels at heart, 1s not a mere 
surmise, but an ascertained fact; and sometimes the truth 
comes out. One of the Carlow priesthood, who is supposed 
to have had a chief hand in exciting the infuriated mob to raise 
the cry of No Bibles, called upon the Rev. Mr. Pope to recon- 
cile with the divinity of Christ the words of our Lord, “ My 
Father is greater than I.’ Mr. Pope immediately gave an ex- 
planation with which any pious Catholic would have been 
satisfied. But no, says M‘Sweney, ‘ you have not explained 
‘this text so as to satisfy a Socinian.’ And how would this 
priest attempt to satisfy a Socinian? By denying the right of 
private judgement; that is to say, by forbidding him to exer- 
cise his common sense in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
This assuredly would satisfy a Socinian: in such a concession 
he would have reason to triumph. But can there be a doubt 
as to this M‘Sweney’s creed ? 

Another priest said, ‘ It is not infidelity, but Protestant- 
‘ism that we dread; and infidelity would most assuredly 
‘follow the indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures, were the 
‘ people deprived of the fostering aid of their pastors, whose 
‘duty it is to expound the sacred volume for them.’ Could 
we be brought to believe that there were any Roman Catholic 
priests who were honestly less afraid of Protestantism than of 
infidelity, we should entertain some hopes of them. But in 
that case, it is not possible that they could oppose the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, believing iu them. The proofs of the 
danger of this indiscriminate reading, adduced by this priest 
and others, were, however, most unfortunately selected. 
‘Did not Arius,’ he says, ‘ appeal to Sacred Writ to impugn 
‘the divinity of Christ, and Macedonius to disprove the God- 
‘ship of the Holy Spirit, and the Ebionites, &c.? Did not 
‘even Satan himself quote Scripture in the very presence of 
‘the Son of God?’ Who, thea, were Arius, and Macedonius, 
and Eutychius, and Pelagius? Were they poor persons, illite- 
rate peasants? No: they were priests—the very class with 
whom almost every heresy that has infested the Church has 
originated. What can hinder their appealing to Sacred Writ 
in proof of their false doctrines, or their appealing with suc- 
cess, but this very indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures 
which is complained of? How can the devil himself be an- 
‘Wered when quoting Scripture, but out of Scripture ? Avain, 
the sam Speaker said : 
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‘ There never yet was an instance where the people were allowed 
the indiscriminate use of the Scriptures, that revolution and disorder 
did not ensue. No sooner did the people of England take the word 
of God into their hands, and read it indiscriminately, than they de- 
throned their king. Next came Cromwell’s bloody revolution. The 
riots of Lord George Gordon followed, and several other instances 
might be adduced, with which we are familiar. I will ask, can that 
be a system from God which leads to such dreadful consequences? 
Can it be, I will ask, the will of God, that this book, the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of which has caused such misfortunes in the earth ; can 
it, I say, be his Divine will, that it should be sent forward without 
note or comment, and placed in the hands of the untutored 
of this country—that peasantry whom you will not allow to be the 
— of human writings, you foolishly imagine, can be capable of 
understanding inspired works which are filled with so many difficul 
ties.’ 

O’Callaghan, Norris, and other soi-disant Protestant op 
nents of the Bible Society, have held similar language. But 
here, again, it is not on the indiscriminate reading of the Bible, 
but the Bible itself, that the blame of the dreadful conse- 
quences referred to must fall. Did the English Parliament of 
1640 consist of untutored peasants? Was Cromwell a peas- 
ant, or Lord George Gordon a peasant? Another priest, who 
discovers a similar accurate acquaintance with English history, 
asks: ‘ Was it not the indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures 
‘ that caused the Scots to be guilty of selling the very blood 
‘of their kings?’ We suppose that this gentleman had been 
reading ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord :’ but was it prudent for an 
Irishman to refer to Scotland in proof of the dangerous con- 
sequences of an indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures! 
Saclad and Scotland! Aye, compare them, their history and 
their present state, and let the question be determined by the 
issue, whether the Baal of priestcraft or the God of the Bible 
shall be worshipped. But,as Scotland has been referred to, 
we must be allowed to remark, that the leading actors in her 
revolutions have not been peasants, have not always been Pro- 
testants, nor laymen, but sometimes Catholic iilachens and 
that the last rebellion which took place in that country, so fat 
from being caused by the indiscriminate reading of the Bible, 
was almost confined to a part of the population which were 
unable to read,—to the Roman Catholic highlanders. A 
Papist should be careful how he refers to history: he will find 
it almost as dangerous an enemy as the Bible. This argument 
of the Priests was ably taken up by one of the Protestant 
clergymen who attended the meeting at Carrick on Shannon. 


* God has given us the Bible. In it are recorded the public dix 
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courses of our Saviour which were addressed to the common people, 
and were founded on an ar nt that stands unanswered, namely, 
that they read and were made acquainted with the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. These people did nothing wrong in listening to our 
Lord. And yet, when these discourses are committed to writing by 
the inspired Apostles, the Rev. Gentlemen opposite assert, that it is 
a crime against the authority of the Church, to read them without 
their permission. They have told us, that such permission is neces- 
sary, becomes fanaticism and infidelity are produced by reading the 
Scriptures. Were the atrocities of the French Revolution 

by Bible readers? t is well known that the restrictions on the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures for which the Rev. Gentlemen contend, were 
strictly imposed in that country. All that can be said of the per- 
version of Scripture, and the instances of fanaticism which have dis- 
graced Protestant countries, from the days of Munster down to those 
of Joanna Southcote, can be paralleled in countries where the Bible 
stood foremost in the list of heretical books, and where the authority 
of the Church of Rome was predominant. Witness the volun 
crucifixions of females, so minutely detailed by Baron Grimm, who 
was an eye-witness of them during his residence in Paris; and 
which were put a stop to, not by the interference of the clergy, but 
by the orders of the Lieutenant of Police. Witness also, the mon- 
strous absurdities printed and circulated in the Lives of the Saints by 
Dr. Butler, the Visions of St. Theresa, and the infliction of the five 
stigmata of St. Francis. Fanaticism is to be found in all communi- 
ties, but the difference is this; that, in the Protestant Church, these 
things are uniformly discouraged and renounced, whereas in the 
Church of Rome they are sanctioned and gloried in.’* 


Thus, then, both the Papist and the Infidel agree in depre- 
cating and resisting the indiscriminate perusal of the Scrip- 
tures; the one, that he may substitute the dogmas of his 
Church, the other, that he may introduce the dogmas of an 
atheistic philosophy. Both parties wish to get the education 
of the people into their own hands, that they may respectively 
carry their point, by the exclusion of Scriptural instruction. 
And “ the children of this generation are wiser than the chil- 
dren of light.” If they can but wrest this weapon, the Sword 
of the Spirit, out of our hands, they know they will obtain an 
eany victory. 

ut before we conclude this article, we wish to notice a few 
other objections that are sometimes made to what is termed 
Bible Education, and to education itself, The first we give in 
the words of Father M‘Sweney. ‘ If every person has a right 
‘to read and to interpret the Scriptures according to his own 
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‘ view, of what use are the clergy? Tithe-payers, listen to 
‘ this: they have no claim to your hard earnings.’ Perhaps 
this argument might be sufficiently disposed of by askin 
another question. If every person has a right to read Buchan’s 
Medicine, and to doctor himself, of what use are the surgeons 
and apothecaries? Fee-payers, listen to this: they have no 
claim to your hard earnings. The physician knows that Ba- 
chan’s Medicine and all such boo’ s tend to multiply patients 
in the end. ‘The man who begins to doctor himself, will be 
sure to end by calling im a regular practitioner to repair the 
mischief he has done. And, if we may be allowed to pursue 
the parallel, the man who takes to reading his Bible, will not 
be long before he repairs to church or chapel, or calls in the 
aid of the minister. It is an undemable fact, that the atten- 
dance at places of worship has been indefinitely increased in 
this country by the distribution of the Scriptures. The cireu- 
lation of the Prayer Book and of all other subsidiary means 
of religious instruction, has been extended to an astonishing 
degree by the same means. By what class, indeed, it might 
be asked, are the services of the pulpit more highly appre- 
ciated? By whom are tithes or voluntary offerings for the 
support of the ministry most cheerfully paid? We answer, 
without fear of contradiction, Bible-readers. 

No misrepresentation can be more gross and scandalous, than 
that which attributes to the friends of Bible Education, a wish 
to supersede or to depreciate human teaching and a standing 
ministry. Who does not know that catechetical instruction 
forms an invariable part of Sunday School teaching? The 
objection made against putting the Bible into the hands of the 
young and the illiterate is, that it requires explanation ; and 
Philosopher Bentham thinks, or argues as if he thought, that 
children should be taught nothing that requires to be explained 
to them. We have the honour to ditler from him, and we 
contend, that the Bible is, in this respect, subject to no other 
disadvantage than attaches to every work not strictly elemen- 
tary; norcan even elementary works supersede the necessity 
of explanation. We are not now arguing the fitness of the 
Bible as a class-book. In point of fact, the Bible is seldom 
put into the hands of young children for this purpose. Selec 
tions from the Scriptures generally supply the first lessons; 
the New Testament is then given; on in the perusal of this, 
the teacher is at liberty to exercise his discretion. In the 
mean time, a considerable apparatus of explanation is pre- 
pared in the form of catechisms and other religious books, 

while the stress laid upon preaching, shews that there is no 
disposition to undervalue the office of the Christian teacher. 
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li is true that, in the schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, the Hibernian Society, and other similar in- 
stitutions, the Seriptures only, or Scripture Lessons, are read, 
withoat an attempt at exposition or catechetical instruction. 
But this is well known to proceed from no indifference on the 
part of the majority of those who support such institutions, to 
other modes of instruction. They say to the parochial clergy- 
man, the Dissenting teacher, or the Romish priest, * We will 
‘ not intermeddle with your oftice—we will teach the children 
‘ for whom you have made no provision, to read the Scriptures: 
‘itis for you to explain them. We will take off your hands 
‘the drudgery of elementary tuition, and they shall repair to 
‘ you on the Sunday, for the purpose of religious instruction, 
‘ which we cannot undertake to supply. Set up your schools 
‘and welcome, and obtain as many scholars, each and all of 
‘ you, as you can: we will provide for the rest.’ 

On this principle it is that we rest the system of schools for 
all. As for those persons who view in thetr essential defective- 
ness their chief recommendation,—who would separate the 
child altogether, if possible, from the religious teacher,—dis- 
courage catechisms and similar works, not only in the school, 
but out of it, and withhold the Bible from chilies: not be- 
cause it requires explanation, but because they think it not fit 
to be explained—from such friends of Education as these, 
Domine libera nos. 

With regard to the sufficiency of the Scripture as a rule, with 
regard to its intelligibleness as a teacher, we wish for no better 
advocate than the glory of the English Episcopacy. ‘ Serip- 
‘ ture is not so hard,’ says Hooker, ‘ but that the only Sere 
thereof may give life to willing hearers... . . For I woul 
know by some special instance, what one article of Christian 
‘ faith, or what duty required necessarily unto all men’s salva- 
tion there is which the very reading of the word of God is not 
apt to notify. Reading doth convey to the mind that Truth 
‘without addition or diminution, which Scripture hath de- 
‘ rived from the Holy Ghost.’ As to the supposed danger of 
Wresting or perverting Scripture, all experience shews, that it 
arises from a very different source than the indiscriminate 
reading of the Bible. .Heresies do not spring up among the 
poor, Scripture is not wrested, owing to its obscurity. It is 
uot the right of the laity to interpret the Scriptures, which has 
led to heresies, schisms, and departures from the faith, These 
have almost uniformly originated with the learned, with riests, 
with false teachers nurtured in the bosom of the Church; and 
their successors in proselyting has kept pace with the prevailing 
‘snorance of the Scriptures on the part of their disciples. ‘ The 
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‘ Church,’';it has been said, ‘ must teach, the Scriptures prove, 
‘ the doctrines of Christianity.”* Be it so, understandi 
the Church, the Divine institution of the ministry. i 
we contend for, is, that every person shall be furnished with 
the proof in his own hands, that no fraud may be passed upon 


one simple question. 
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Another objection to general education, which is still alive, 
is, that these schools tend to demoralize the lower classes and 
to eg | subordination. 

* now-a-days,’ it is said ; 
maids. Our footmen waste their time in reading novels, and 
our nursery maids in inditing letters. And all this comes of 
educating the poor.’ It is certainly undeniable, that, if foot- 
men had not been taught to read, 
or peep into their masters’ letters, and if waiting maids had 
never acquired the mischievous art of writing, they could 

on no tender correspondence by this means. But before we 
can admit this as a valid objection to their bein 
read or write, we must be satisfied that they wou 
altogether better servants but for those dan 
ments. From the days of H 
have ‘ hanged threescore and twelve thousand great thieves, 
‘ petty thieves, and vagabonds,’ when the population of Eng- 
land did not, perhaps, amount to half of the present estimate, 
—down to the present time, there has been a standing com- 
plaint relating to servants. 
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But we would ask these objectors 











* Hawkins on Tradition, p. 22, 
Vol. XILL, P: 149, et seg. 


Which make the best servants, the 
Scotch or the Irish?) Which would they consider as the more 
trustworthy, the Scotchman who can read and write, or the 
Irishman who can perhaps do neither? 
The fact, however, is, though the assertion may seem 
paradoxical, that the deterioration of our peasantry spri 
not from the diffusion of Education, but from the want 
Education, in connexion with the changes which have been 
silently taking place in society. Population, in England, has 
, that society may be said to have grown 
institutions. Neither our churches, meet 
ing-houses, nor schools have kept pace with the increasing 
wants of the population. The effort which has been made 
within the past five and twenty years to repair this mischief, 


and to overtake the progress of society, has been prodigious— 
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it has resembled the start of the hare after the tortoise. But 
still, the population is a-head of us. 

In the mean time, while schools have been extending them- 
selves all Gver the country, it is doubtful whether the sum 
total of Education has been really increased. in exact propor- 
tion to the nominal increase. Neither Lancastriap, nor Nati- 
onal, nor Sunday Schools can supply the lack of parental in- 
struction and of that catechetical mode of public teaching 
which has sunk into desuetude. Such schools are, as Mr. 
Campbell remarks, ‘ valuable auxiliaries, they never ought to 
‘be substitutes for the influence of parental instruction.’ But 
there is reason to fear that, to a certain extent, they have been 
substituted for other means; and not only the parent, but the 
pastor has been led to devolve a portion of his responsibility 
on these institutions. Without domestic religion and domestic 
instruction, no school system will be adequate to the formation 
of a virtuous peasantry. We cannot educate by steam: the 
character of man is not a manufacture, but a growth, de- 
pending for success on the patient toil of the cultivator and the 
fostering influence of Heaven. The secret of Scotch educa- 
tion is pore by Burns in his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 


‘ From scenes like those old Scotia’s grandeur springs ; 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad.’ 


We do not mean to intimate that the moral state of the 
lower orders in this country has upon the whole deteriorated, 
—that there is an increase of crime or deprayity: we believe 
the contrary to be capable of the clearest proof. But the 
efficiency of those preventive checks upon vice and those re- 
medial measures which have been adopted in the shape of 
Bible Societies, Schools, Savings’ Banks, Prison-discipline 
Societies, Reformatories, &c.—the efficiency of all this moral 
apparatus cannot, we say, be rightly estimated, without at 
the same time taking into consideration the opposing and cor- 
rupting agencies which have been in simultaneous action. 
Among these may be enumerated, the breaking up of small 
farms ; the consequent annihilation of the very class which 
furnished the gentry with that scarce article good servants; the 
transfer of our agricultural population to manufactories, 
crowded alleys, and work-houses, to the destruction of the 

me feeling of the villager; the pernicious fluctuations of 
wages; the abominable practice of mixing relief with wages, 
which has converted the most industrious into paupers; the 
other abuses of the law of relief introduced by the unpaid 
Magistracy ; the intreased cheapness of dress, arising from 
the perfection of our manufactures and the depreciation of the 
Vor, XXIII. N.S. L 
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currency, Which has brought luxury and finery.down to the 
meanest station; the breaking up of the old family relation 
between master and servant among the farmers; the system of 
out-door apprentices ; the desecration of the Sabbath by Sun. 
day travelling, Sunday newspapers, Xc.; nor have we com. 
pleted the enumeration that might be given. But every one ¢f 
these may, we are persuaded, be properly adduced as an aetive 
cause of mischief; and instead of being surprised that Schools, 
and Bibles, and other means of bettering the labourin 
have not done more, the matter for wonder and thankfalness’s 
that, in counteraction of all these demoralizing influences, they 
have done so much. 

That education does not tend to insubordination, Scotland, 
Holland, and Switzerland may be adduced to shew. The 
people of those three countries are the best educated ; 
are also the most moral and industrious on the face of the 
earth. A Scotchman comes up to London, ascholar, it may be, 
in comparison with the English of the same grade as himself, 
and yet, he will take any honest situation that offers, knowing 
that he must stoop to rise. While the pert, ill educated 
lishman, is disputing with his master about the other guine 
of his wages, or the preening funetions of his office as valet, ot 
shopman, or porter, the better bred man from the North makes 

ood his footing on the first rail of Fortune’s ladder, and soon 
Cente the other behind him. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to imagine that teaching 
a man to read, write, and cipher, will, as by a spell, make him 
sober, industrious, obliging, and upright. Education can 
make him all this, but schools and education are not 
mous words. Passing through a British or a National School 
is not education, though it may be a good step towards it. 
We must confess, however, that we suspect the efficiency of 
many of these schools. Without proper inspection, they are 
apt to degenerate into great nuisances. We agree with Mr. 
Slaney, whose work on Rural Expenditure we Tately noticed, 
that * schools should be so regulated as not to require the com 
‘ tinual superintendence of the richer classes ;’ that ‘ the mr 
‘ chine tor education should be so managed as not to want com 
‘tinual winding up, so that ordinary exertion on the part df 
‘ the clergyman or other constant inhabitant, may be snficient 
Nevertheless, this ‘ ordinary exertion’ must be made. It # 
not every young girl that is fit to be the governess of a schodl, 
nor has the patron or landlord done his part, when he has 
given the ground and built the school-room. It is natural, 

that he should be disinclined to any further care or 
personally, but he ought to devolve the inspection on some 
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person in whom he can confide, and who may have access to 
him. In like manner, the Sunday school cannot be constantly 
inspected by the minister, but he is responsible for its manage- 
ment, and even Sunday schools may be mismanaged. And 
when it is considered, how much schools cannot teach, and do 
not profess to teach, it will not be necessary to shew, how 
much must always be left for parents, masters, and ministers 
todo. The Author of the “ Practical Essay,” (which will be 
found to contain many useful hints to teachers,) complains 
that, even in Scotland, ‘ between the minister and the school- 
‘master, the religious instruction of the young is miserably 
‘neglected.’ We regret to hear this. When the constitution 
of the school will allow of it, the school-master may be no 
mean auxiliary to the minister. The “ Plea for Christian 
Education” urges this duty on masters of schools with much 
godly simplicity; and as we cannot spare room to notice this 
tract more particularly, we shall insert the passage as at once 
a specimen and recommendation. 


‘But perhaps some may imagine, that I impose too much 
you, and that I would have you invade the pastoral office; that it is 
the province of those that are invested with it, to teach divinity ; and 
that, for your parts, you have task enough in teaching the lan 
and other parts of learning, though you be not burdened with the 
additional charge of looking after seal To this it is answered, that 
though it be the peculiar charge of pastors to teach and recommend 
the truths and duties of religion, yet certainly, to do so is in some 
sort the duty of all, as occasion offers, and they have abilities for it. 
It is true, all are not to take upon themselves public and authoritative 
teaching, that being reserved for those that are devoted and set apart 
for that end ; yet, since instructing the nahin is one great instance 
of that charity that is due to the souls of men, I do not see how an 
serious Christian that competently understands the principles of his 
religion, can be excused from it. The great Apostle, in several 
sages of his Epistles, enjoins all the faithful to teach and admonish 
one another (Col. iii. 16); to exhort one another daily (Heb. iii. 19), 
and to provoke to love and good works. Yea, even the other sex are 
not exempted from this obligation: for the same Apostle expressl 
requires, that the aged women be teachers of guod things (Tit. ii. 
ty? and particularly that they instruct the young women in those 
Christian virtues that aad to their and station, that adorn their 
sex, and recommend their holy profession.’ pp. 20, 21. 


It is an inauspicious circumstance, attendant on the increase 
of national wealth, that the conservative relations of society,— 
those ties which bind together the master and servant, the 
teacher and pupil, the parent and child, the pastor and congre- 
gation, are apt to become loosened, and the problem of infi- 
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finite divisibility becomes realized in the independent selfish 
atoms into which the community is dissolved. George Rapp, 
Robert Owen, and other empirical speculators have devised 
schemes for artificially cementing together the incoherent par. 
ticles into compact masses of society. We wish well to thei 
experiments. But still, the book they despise, discloses to us 
“a more excellent way.” 





——— 


Art. Il. Theodric: a Domestic Tale: and other Poems. By Thomas 
Campbell. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 150. Price 8%, 
London. 1824. 


HE distinctions of narrative, dramatic, and lyrical poetry 
are far from being so slight and arbitrary as many persons 
are ready to imagine. Undefined as may be the boundary-line 
between the different modes or styles of poetic composition, 
and difficult as it may be to fix on the specific characters of 
each, the real and essential distinction between lyric poe 
and dramatic poetry, or between narrative and ethical poetry, is 
proved by the very diflerent exercise of | msc which they res 
tively require. The poetical ae in Gray, Thomson, and 
seems to be as variously modified as the powers of thought in 
Locke and Newton; and though, under the common name of 
poets, they range with Spencer, and Shakspeare, and Milton, 
there is not much more actual resemblance or affinity between 
their productions or the powers of mind which they display, 
than there is between the Seasons and the Rambler, or the 
Rape of the Lock and Hume's History of England. Lyrical 
poetry, the most ancient mode of all, seems to us to embrace 
two very distinct kinds of composition; the one depending al- 
together for its effect on the charm of expression, the other al- 
most independent of the expression, and affecting us mainly by 
the intrinsic quality of the ideas and feelings. Of the latter 
description is the poetry of the Hebrews, which has this sin 
lar quality, that no language into which it has been translated, 
how remote soever from affinity with the idiom of the original, 
is found altogether to destroy the sublimity and beauty of the 
composition. The odes of Pindar and the chorusses of the 
Greek tragedians approach the nearest, perhaps, to the charac- 
ter of these productions, much as we must necessarily lose of 
their original beauty in any translation. The progress of art 
gives birth to the lyrical productions of the former class, im 
which the thought is subordinate to the expression, and almost 
every thing is lost by translation. We venture to rank in this 
class, Catullus and Horace, Campbell and Moore. No poet of 
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the present day has produced more exquisite poetry than 
Campbell, by which we mean —- in which every word has 
meaning, and every line has melody. Butso strictly is he a 
lyrical poet, that he can succeed in no other kind. Not to 
speak of the higher matters of epic and dramatic composition, 
he cannot construct a narrative, cannot tell a story: he could 
no more have written Madoc, or the Lady of the Lake, than he 
could Paradise Lost or Hamlet. He can no more write a lo 
poem, than Southey can a short one, who, of all our living 
poets, is the least lyrical and the best story-teller. Collins and 
Glover were not more direct opposites in their poetry. In 
Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, the only part which the 
reader long remembers, is the song of the Oneyda chief; and, 
of the present volume, if we are not much mistaken, the least 
interesting portion is that which has furnished the title. We 
cannot say that Theodric has disappointed us, because we 
expected nothing better from its Author in the shape of a 
domestic tale. The story, such as it is, is obscurely told, and 
far from pleasing, shewing neither judgement in the selection, 
nor skill in its development. It may be all fact, for any thing 
that we know to the contrary ; but this is no sufficient recom- 
mendation of the tale. Julia, a romantic young Swiss lassie, 
falls in love, first with the character, and, on seeing his portrait, 
with the person of her brother’s commanding officer, the brave 
Theodric. He comes, at length, to see her brother, to the 
great joy of the whole family, and would infallibly have fallen 
in love with the sister, had he not, unfortunately, been engaged 
toan English lady. Julia, on we this, conceals her 
disappointment and despair, till Theodric happens to say, that 
he had intended long ago to visit these parts. 


‘« Ah! then,” she cried, “ you knew not England's shore; 
And, had you come,—and wherefore did you not?” 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ it would have changed our lot.” 
Then burst her tears through pride’s restraining bands, 
And with her handkerchief and both her hands 
She hid her face and wept.’ 


Can these lines have been written by the Author of ‘ Hohen- 
* linden’ and ‘ O’Connor’s Child? Oh, what a fall was there ! 
Wonders have been wrought with a handkerchief in paintings, 
and, as a weapon of oratory, it is of no small importance, al- 
though to wield it with grace is a a rare attainment; but in 
poetry, to talk ofa handkerchief is intolerable. The line wants 
only the homely expletive—pocket handkerchief, to complete 
the bathos. Nay, there would have been a Wordsworth-like 
simplicity in the line, had the words run: 
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‘ And with her pocket handkerchief 
And both her lily hands.’ 


That it was a white one, it would have been unnecessary to spe. 
cify. Toresume the story. Theodric leaves the next mor- 
ning, and having transacted his business in Austria, returns to 
England by ‘the Rhenish route, and gets married. On the 
breaking out of another continental war, however, he obeys the 
call of honour, leaving Constance behind. Udolph comes to 
meet him somewhere, with the sad intelligence that Julia is 
dying, and wishes once more to see him. While he is speak- 
ing, some of Constance’s relations are ushered in with a mes 
sage from her, and a letter. Before he breaks the seal, he lets 
fall some expressions of dissatisfaction at the supposed mes- 
sage, which are industriously conveyed to her. ‘ In six hours, 
she is with him, ‘ breathless,’ as she might well be, with the 
expedition she must have travelled with. On hearing Udolph’s 
message, she pleads Julia’s case. Theodric yields to their 
joint entreaties, not without many dark presentiments. 


* He went with Udolph—from his Constance went’— 


He arrives in time to see her expire, and then returns to E 
land, only to find that his wife has died in childbed, owing to 
the agitation produced by the unnatural conduct of her mother. 
Such is the tale, improbable and revolting. What lesson it is 
capable of supplying, we are unable to divine, unless it bea 
warning from Julia’s fate to all young ladies, to beware of 
falling in love with heroes and red-coats before they know 
whether they are married or single, and, if single, disposable. 
Much of the poetry is very, very indifferent, far worse than 
Lalla Rookh. 

But now for the Poet's other self. What living Bard might 


not have been proud of having written the following exquisite 
stanzas ¢ 


TO THE RAINBOW, 


‘ Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

1 ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art— 


Still seem as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven, 


Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 
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As when I dreanit of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 


De When Science from Creation’s face 
or- Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

to What lovely visions yield their place 
the To cold material laws ! 

he And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
to But words of the Most High, 

is Have told why first thy robe of beams, 
ks Was woven in the sky. 

PS When o’er the green undeluged earth 
ets Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
he How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
‘8, To watch thy sacred sign. 

he And when its yellow lustre smiled 

h’s O’er mountains yet untrod, 

eit Each mother held aloft her child 


To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem ran 
On earth delivered from the deep, 


. And the first poet sang. 

er. Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 

is Unraptured greet thy beam : 

ey Theme of primeval prophecy, 

‘of Be still the poet’s theme ! 

oe The earth to thee her incense yields, 
he The lark thy welcome sin 


8%» 
When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


ht How glorious is thy girdle cast 
: O’er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirror’d in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down ! 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds th . 

Nor lets the type grow with age 
That first spoke peace to man.’ 


‘ The Brave Roland” is a fine specimen of the genuine lyrical . 
ballad. Give Campbell a simple legend like this, and no one 
can recite it with more touching pathos and elegant simplicity. 
The third line of the last stanza, 
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¢ When he fell, and wished to fall,’ 


is singularly happy. It speaks whole stanzas. The Spectre 
Boat contains one thrilling and magical stanza, for which it 
was worth while to write and print the whole ballad: we need 
not say that it is the Jast. But it is in the patriotic songs, the 
* Song of the Greeks,’ the Song ‘ Men of England,’ and the 
stanzas to the memory of the Spanish Patriots, that all the la- 
tent fire of the Author’s genius bursts forth from its embers, 
and flashes before us with dazzling brilliancy. 

‘Oh! lyre divine, what daring spirit 

Wakes thee now ?” 


‘ TO THE MEMORY OF THE SPANISH PATRIOTS. 


¢ Brave men who at the Trocadero fell— 

Beside your cannons conquer’d not, though slain, 

There is a victory in dying well 

For Freedom,—and ye have not died in vain ; 

For come what may, there shall be hearts in Spain 

To honour, ay embrace your martyr’d lot, 

Cursing the Bigot’s and the Bourbon’s chain, 

And looking on your graves, though trophied not, 

As holier, hallow’d ground, than priests could make the spot! 


* What though your cause be baffled—freemen cast 
In dungeons—dragg’d to death or forced to flee ; 
Hope is not wither'd in affliction’s blast— 

The patriot’s blood’s the seed of Freedom’s tree ; 

And short your orgies of revenge shall be, 

Cowl’d Demons of the Inquisitorial cell ! 

Earth shudders at your victory,—for ye 

Are worse than common fiends from Heaven that fell, 
The baser, ranker sprung, Autochthones of hell! 


* Go to your bloody rights again—bring back 

‘The hall of horrors and the assessor's pen, 

Recording answers shriek’d upon the rack ; 

Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-broken men ;— 

Preach, perpetrate damnation in your den ;— 

Then let your altars, ye blasphemers! peal 

With thanks to Heaven, that let you loose again, 

To practise deeds with torturing fire and steel 

No eye may search—no tongue may challenge or reveal ! 


‘ Yet laugh not in your carnival of crime 

Too proudly, ye oppressors !—Spain was free, 

Her soil has felt the foot-prints, and her clime 

Been winnow’d by the wings of Liberty ; 

And these even parting scatter as they fice 
‘Thoughts—influences, to live in hearts unborn, 
Opinions that shall wrench the prison-key 

From Persecution—shew her mask off-torn, 

And tramp her bloated head beneath the foot of Scorn. 
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‘Glory to them that die in this great cause ! 

Kings, Bigots, can inflict no brand of shame, 

Or shape of death, to shroud them from applause :— 

No !—manglers of the martyr’s earthly frame ! 

Your hangmen fingers cannot touch his fame. 

Still in your prostrate land there shall be some 

Proud hearts, the shrines of Freedom’s vestal flame. 

Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb, 

But vengeance is behind, and justice is to come.’ pp. 78—81. 


The Song to the Evening-Star, the song at p. 98, and ‘ Ab- 


‘ sence,’ are distinguished by singular elegance and delicacy of 
sentiment. 


‘ Star that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary labourer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ‘tis thou, 
That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when Heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as her’s we love. 

‘ Come to the luxuriant skies 

Whilst the landscape’s odours rise, 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard, 
And songs, when toil is done, 

From cottages whose smoke unstirr’d 
Curls yellow in the sun, 

‘ Star of love’s soft interviews, 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 

Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart.’ pp. 91—2. 


The Last Man is not at all to our taste, and we shall sa 
nothing about it, except that the Poet has wrestled with a 
shapeless idea, and has been thrown by it. ‘A Dream’ is the 
title of a — written apparently in a similar mood, not the 
Author's happiest. It is strange that he cannot be the moralist, 
without affecting the misanthropist. We look in vain through 
his later poems, for the bright and heavenly influence of the 
‘ pleasures of hope,’ breaking upon the aoel Baik a world un- 
seen. The Christian’s creed 1s scarcely any where to be de- 
tected. Hence there is a deplorable poverty of moral sentiment 
in all his productions, as if his warmest feelings were withered 
by a heartless infidelity. The true lyric Spiit seems to be en- 
kindled within him by the name of freedom or the patriot 
theme; and then, who like he can ‘ awake the S fife 
But never is the poet called up within him by holier themes, 
and rarely does a devotional sentiment or heaven-ward aspira- 
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tion escape him. Whatever this may proceed from, we deplore 
it, because it materially lessens both the power and the mterest 
of the Author’s productions. We do not wish him to write 
Hebrew melodies like Lord Byron’s, nor sacred Anacreonties 
like Moore’s. To his honour be it remembered, Mr. Campbell 
has never degraded himself to a level with the Author of Don 
Juan and Thomas Little, by making his poetry a pander to 
vice; and he therefore might send forth a volume even of re 
ligious poetry, without its heen said that his Muse had turned 
Masdalen. But this we do not ask of him, nor do we require 
that his poetry should be religious, but we call upon him asa 
poet at least to do homage to religion. It is but just, perhaps, 
to notice a fine stanza in the poem entitled ‘ The Last Man, 
which forms the most striking exception to our remarks, 


‘ This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robb’d the grave of victory,— 
And took the sting from Death!’ 


We must not omit to notice the last poem in the volume, a 
wildly solemn legend very powerfully told; but it is much 
too long to extract entire, and we will not be guilty of mu- 
tilating it. We cannot lay down the book, however, with- 
out giving one more specimen, and it is a poem which we sus- 
pect no one but Mr. Campbell could have written, 

SONG OF THE GREEKS. 
* Again to the battle, Achaians ! 
Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance; 
Our land, the first garden of Liberty’s tree— 
It has been, and shall yet be the land of the free : 
For the cross of our faith is replanted, 
The pale dying crescent is daunted, 
And we march that the foot-prints of Mahomet’s slaves, 
May be wash’d out in blood from our forefathers’ graves. 
Their spirits are hovering o’er us, 
And the sword shall to glory restore us. 


* Ah! what though no succour advances, 
Nor Christendom’s chivalrous lances 

Are stretch’d in our aid—be the combat our own ! 
And we'll perish or conquer more proudly alone : 
For we've sworn by our Country’s assaulters, 
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By the virgins they’ve dragg’d from oar altars, 
By our massacred patriots, our children in chains, 
By our heroes of old and their blood in our veins, 
That living, we shall be victorious, 

Or that dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 


‘ A breath of submission we breathe not; 

The sword that we’ve drawn we will sheathe nat! 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 
Earth may hide—waves ney Ta consume us, 
But they shall not to slavery doom us: 

If they rule, it shall be o’er our ashes and graves ; 

But we've smote them already with fire on the waves, 
And new triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge !— Heaven's banner is o'er us. 


* This day shall ye blush for its story, 

Or brighten your lives with its glory. 

Our women, Oh, say, shall they shriek in despair, 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreathes in their hair ? 
Aceurst may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we’ve trampled the turban and shewn ourselves worth 
Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth. 
Strike home, and the world shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 


‘Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Her inlands, her isles oF the Ocean ; 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring, 
And the Nine shall new-hallow their Helicon’s spring : 
Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguish’d in sadness ; 


Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white-waving arms, 


Singing joy to the brave that deliver’d their charms, 
When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 
Shall have purpled the beaks of our ravens.’ pp. 84—87. 





Art. III. Original Letters [lustrative of English History 
numerous Royal Letters, from Autographs in the British Museum, 
“with Notes and Illustrations. 

By Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. Keeper of the Manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 3 vols, pp. xx. 1050. 8vo. Price tl. 16s. 
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and one or two other Collections. 
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than the indefatigable Editor of these volumes. P 


head of one of the most important departments of our national 
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E could scarcely name any Author of the present day, to 
whom the republic of letters is under greater obligations 
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depository, the British Museum, Mr. Ellis, who for a long pe 
riod has held the custody of the manuscripts, has been un 
wearied in his efforts to arrange and methodize the increasi 
mass of documents entrusted to his care; enhancing by this 
means the value of acollection, the importance of which, the 
literary world has on no occasion been slow to acknowledge, 
Nor is it the smallest portion of this gentleman’s praise, that, 
by the kindness and urbanity of his manners, the literary in- 
quirer has, upon all occasions, found an easy access to these 
archives, and that guidance and assistance in researches of dif_i- 
culty, which no one is more eminently qualified to afford than 
himself,—furthering by every means in his power, the best pur- 
poses of the establishment, and promoting at the same time the 
general cause of learning. For the honest truth of this testi- 
mony, we might appeal to innumerable apes acknowledge- 
ments, which occur in prefaces to works of importance on 
varied branches of literature, more particularly on historical, 
biographical, antiquarian, and topographical subjects, which 
have been published during the last quarter of a century. Yet, 
notwithstanding this admitted attention to a laborious office, 
Mr. Ellis has made time, by drawing largely, we suspect, on 
his midnight lamp, to produce many works which have placed 
his name deservedly high as an Editor and Antiquary ;—wit- 
ness the many folio volumes which have passed through his re- 
vising hands at the instance of the Record Commission,—the 
republication of several of our early Chronicles, with important 
elucidations and additions,—his improved edition of Mr. 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities in two quarto volumes, and many 
other publications of similar labour and research. But these 
proofs of unwearied industry are yet surpassed by a work of 
still more gigantic labour, now drawing near toits completion, the 
weight of which, we understand, has long rested almost wholly 
on the shoulders of this /iterary Atlas; we allude to the Mo 
nastic History of our country, compiled originally by Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, but, in the hands of the present Editor, doubled 
in bulk, and incalculably increased in value, by corrections of 
the older part, by collation with the original documents, as well 
as by the accession of a vast accumulation of newly discovered 
additional matter. Perhaps there has, in our times, been no lie 
terary project so bold, and none more successful, than this re- 
publication of the Monasticon ; a work which may be consi- 
dered as of national importance, and of the highest authority in. 
ecclesiastical matters ; particularly in cases where thé identifi- 
cation of property emanating from the church through the sup- 
pression of the Monasteries, is concerned. 
By way of relief from these severer labours, Mr. Ellis has 
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amused himself with selecting and editing these three volumies of 
Letters by Royal or eminent Personages; the originals of 
which, with others innumerable, are placed under his care in 
our National Museum. The selection does credit to his judge- 
ment. Several of the letters tend to clear up doubtful points 
in our history, and the others are, moreover, curious in the ex~ 
treme, as exhibiting the epistolary style of their writers, and 
elucidating the manners ay customs of times long since passed, 
The more important of them are prefaced by such further infor- 
mation as the Editor, with his accustomed vigilance and ex- 
tended means of knowledge, has been enabled to collect, in 
order to throw additional light upon the subjects to which they 
respectively relate. The design which Mr. Ellis has had in his 
view, we shall suffer him to state in his own words. 


‘ They who desire correct information of the History of their coun- 
try, must not limit their reading to the work of the general historian 
exclusively. History, confined to the — events which it records, 
is usually certain and true; but, in the colouring which writers give 
it, and which they are proud to call the philosophy of history, it is too 
frequently erroneous. Characters are drawn by those who could not 
know the persons they describe: facts are imperceptibly perverted 
tothe uses of party: and events which owe their origin to the sim- 
plest, are often traced back to the remotest causes. Thus circum- 
stanced, History, however comprehensive in its view, partakes too 
much of the embellished nature of Romance. 

‘ To remove doubts, to verify facts, and to form a clear conception 
of particular events, the reader must seek subsidiary aid, in the dis- 

rsed materials of History, of which, Original Letters of Eminent 
ersons in the State, form both the largest and most important por- 
tion: and they exist in this country, in an uninterrupted succession, 
for more than five centuries. These bear the impress of their respec- 
tive times: and whilst many of them regard affairs in which the 
writers were actively engaged, all afford a closer and more familiar 
view of characters, manners, and events, than the pen of the most ac- 
complished compiler of regular history, even if he might be trusted, 
could su ply. They unravel causes of action, which, without their 
aid, would be impenetrable : and even throw new = ae ag parts of 
history, which superficial readers eu oy to be exhausted. 

‘ How far the present selection of Letters may deserve so good a 
character, the reader must determine for himself. ‘The Editor has 
been desirous of producing a work, which, while it exhibited within 
reasonable limits a series of historical pictures, might be considered as 
@ Supplement to our Histories. To render it more acceptable, he has, 
here and there, prefixed Introductions to particular Letters, in which 
numerous traits and minute anecdotes bearing upon detached topics 
of history have been compacted and condensed. In the execution of 
this design, the illustration of historical truth has been his sole object . 
and he believes it will be found that these Introductions, as well a 
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the Letters themselves, throw new light on various passages of oy 
History.’ 

The first letter m the collection is by King Henry the Fifth, 
and relates to the imprisonment of Charles Duke of Orleags, 
whose detention Henry deemed most important with a view to 
the saiety of his conquests in France. It was written about 
the year 1418. This, and all the early letters in the series, ar 
of necessity, from their remote date, uncouth in langu 
and by no means clear in orthography ; a branch of lea 
but little attended to in those days. The Editor has, however, 
given them all in their original attire, and we think he has de- 
cided correctly. ‘ To modernize them,’ he justly remarks, 
‘would have answered no purpose of utility: it would have 
‘been like destroying the external character of an ancient 
‘mansion.’ Words that are really obscure or obsolete, are 
explained by glossarial notes at the foot of the page. But, for 
the accommodation of the general reader, we should hay 
thoueht a érans/ation of these letters not less desirable than 
m the case of the French letters. 

‘ Prior to the reign of Henry the Fifth,’ says Mr. Ellis, * speci 
mens of English correspondence are rare, Letters previous to that 
time, were usually written in French or Latin, and were the 
ductious chiefly of the great and the learned. The Letters of 
learned men were verbose treatises, mostly on express subjects ; thos 
of the great, who employed scribes, from their formality frequentl 
resembled legal instruments. We have nothing earlier than the 
teenth centary which can be called a familiar Letter. ‘The material too 
upon which letters were written, up to the same period, was usually 
vellum ; very few instances indeed occurring, of more ancient date, 
of letters written upon paper. The reader who desires to see “e 
nal specimens of the French and Latin letters of the earlier peri 
will find plenty preserved in two or three of the Cottonian volumes 
There is a French letter of Hugh le Despenser as early as 1319 
giving orders for the defence of his castles: and several occur in the 
same language, relating to the affairs of Edward the Third. There 
is a Latin letter of Richard the Second to Albert Duke of Bavaria, 
complaining of the turbulence of his nobility; and another from 
Henry the Fourth to Tamerlane, congratulating him upon his victory 
over Bajazet. But the titles of these are quite sulliciens for the 


reader: for, in their contents, they are dry and wordy, with littled 
detail, and less of artifice in their composition.’ Vol. I. p. xx. 


Letters X. to XVIII. relate to Perkin Warbeck. Although 
they do not throw any new light on the real origin of that m 
terious personage, they yet trace in an authentic manner ih 
a of his rebellion. In the eleventh letter, which we 
shall transcribe, Henry mentions that this Pretender had ‘a® 
sumed different characters upon his first landing in Ireland; 
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but, as this circumstance is not corroborated by any other au- 
thority, its truth must remain doubtful, since nothing would 
have been more fatal to Perkin’s preliminary object, (whieh 
was that of creating a powerful party by convincing the people 
of the legitimacy of his claim,) than any variation in his y 
Nor is it in any respect consistent with what we know of his 
character ; in which there appears to have been a considérable 
degree of boldness and intrepidity, united with no small por- 
tion of cunning. It is far more reasonable to imagine that 
this story was invented by the wary monarch, for the purpose 
of casting ridicule upon the pretensions of Perkin, who, what- 
ever might be his true origin, appears to have created more 
uneasiness in the mind of the King, than all the other evil 

united, with which he was assailed. . 


‘Lerrer XI. Kiya Henry VII: to Sin Gitpertr Tarsor 
KNIGHT, 


‘ Trusty and welbeloved we grete you wele. And not forgeting 
the grete malice that the lady Margarete of Burgoi bereth con- 
tynuelly against us, as she shewed lately in sending hider of a fayned 
boye, (Lambert Simnell) surmising him to have been the son of the 
Duc of Clarence, and caused him to bee accompanyed with Th’er! 
of Lincoln, the Lord Lovel, and with a grete multitude of Irisshe- 
men and of Almains, whoes end blessed bee-God was as ye knowe 
wele. And forseing nowe the perseverance of the same her malice, 
by th’untrue contriving eftsones of an other fayned lad called Perkin 
Warbek, born at Tournay in Picardy, which at his furst into Irland 
called himself the bastard son of King Richard; after that the son 
of the said Duc of Clarence; and now the secund son of our fadre 
King Edward the III[Ith, whom God assoille ; werethorough she 
extendeth by promising unto the Flemynges and othr of Th’arche- 
dukes obeissaunce, to whom she laboureth dailly to take her way, and, 
by hir promes to c’tain aliens Capetains of estrange nacions, to have 
Duchies, Counties, Baronies, and other Jandes within this our Roy- 
aume to induce theim therby to land here to the destruction and dis- 
inheritaunce of the noble men and other our subgiettes thinhabi- 
tantes of the same, and finally to the subversion of this our Royaume 
!n cas she may attaigne to her malicious propos that God defende. 
We therefor, ‘and to thintent that we may be alway purveied and in 
aredynes to resiste her malice, write unto you at this tyme; and 
wol and desire you that prepairing on horshak, defensibly arraied, 
four score personnes, whereof we desire you to make as many speres 
with their custrelles (custrel, means the servant to a man at arms) 
and demi-lances wele horsed as ye can furnisshe, and the remaynder 
to bee archers and billes, ye bee thoroughly appointed and _redy to 
comme upon a day warnyng for to do us service of warre in this caas. 
And ye shalave for every horsman wele and defensibly arrayed, that 
's to say for a spere and his custrel xiid, a demilance ixd, and ap 
archer or bille on horsback viiid. by the day, from the tyme of your 
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commyng out unto the tyme of your retourne to your home again, 
And thus doing ye shall deserve suche thankes of us for your loving 
and true acquittaill in that behalf as shalbe to your weale and honor 
for tyme to come. We praye you herein ye wol make suche dele. 
gens as that ye be redy with your said nombre to come unto us upp 
on any our sodein warnyng. Yeven under our Signet at our Castel 
of Kenilworth the xxth day of July. 
* To our trusty and welbeloved Knight 
and Conseillor Sir Gilbert Talbot.’ 


Letters LX VIII. to LX XVI. are addressed to Cardinal Wol. 
sey from Sir Thomas More. From these it appears, Mr, Ellis 
remarks, 


* that in one point many of our historians have made a false estimate 
of the character of Henry the Eighth. They have represented him 
in the earlier portion of his reign, as little better than a vou 
absorbed in the pleasures and the splendour of his court, while the 
Cardinal really held the reins of government. But it will be found, 
that Wolsey only occupied the first place in the royal favour. Henry 
saw his talents for business, and constantly flattered him with thanks; 
but in every thing governed for himself. Wolsey neither framed 
bill for Rallensal nor a despatch for a foreign court which was not 
submitted to Henry, and never acted even in domestic politics til 
he had taken the pleasure of his Sovereign.’ Vol. I. p. 195. 


The following letter is the ninth of this series. 


‘ Str Tuomas More to CARDINAL WoLsEY. 


© Hit may like your good Grace to be advertised that I have this 
nyght, after the Kings Grace had souped, presented and recde a 
to his Highnes as well your Graces Lettre wrytten unto me dated 
Yesterday, as the Lettres of the Queene of Scotts wrytten to my 
lord of Surrey, with the Lettres of his Lordishippe, as well answer 
yng her Grace as advertising yours. The Kings Highnes is glad 
that my Lord of Surrey now bygynneth savourely to perceve that tle 
lords of Scotland entend but onely to dreve over the tyme of theyre 
annoyaunce ; and mych would his Grace have been gladder that 
Lord had savored hit before, for then his Grace thinketh that as 
the feat that shall now be done, or is by this done, myght have bene 
long synnys done, and peradventur mych more. His ‘Highaes also 
lyketh not all the beste that my Lord of Surrey in his lettre 
to the Quene which he wold she shold shew to the Lords of Scottland 
appointeth theym the tyme and place where they shall send to him 
to Gedworth, for his Grace thinketh the time and place so certayaly 
knowen it shalbe a good occasion to the Scots the more wri to 
withstand his entreprise. How be it his Grace trusteth in 
shalbe or is by this tyme well inough. 

* His Highnes is very sory of the plage, and the ferfent ague 
fallen in his army to the great minishing of the same ; for the 
and reinforcing wherof his Highnes thinketh no thinge more profit 
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able than for the causes in your Grace’s Lettres moost prudently re- 
membred, that the places of them that are departed to od, or sent 
bakke to Calais to be cured, shold be, and so is he contevt they 
shalbe supplied with as many horsemen of those parties. And there- 
of his Grace reqyreth Yours that my lord of Suffolke may be adver- 
tised. 

‘ Finally that hyt lyketh your good Grace so benyngely to accepte 
and take in worth my pore service, and so fur above my merits to 
commend the same in that Lettre which of myn accustumed maner 
your Grace foreknew the Kings Grace shold se; wherby his Highnes 
shold have both geve me your thanks and gete me his. I were my 
good Lord very blynde if I perceived not, very unkinde if ever I for- 
gate, of what graciouse favor it procedeth, which [ can never other- 
wise reanswere than with my pore prayer, which duryng my life 
shal never fuile to pray to God for the preservation of your 
Grace in honor and helth. 

‘ At Wodestoke the xxvi day of Septembre, 

* Your humble Orator and most 
‘To my Lords Legats bounden beedman, 
good Grace.’ Tuomas Mors. 


Letter LXXIX. is exceedingly curious, but it is too long 
for transcription. It is dated 1523, and shews the resistance 
which Henry met with from his Parliament in demanding sup- 
plies. It is addressed to the Earl of Surrey; but the signa- 
ture of the original has been torn off, apparently by design. 
The writer states, that the matter was debated and beaten for 
‘ fifteen or sixteen days together.’ Henry was so much dis- 
gusted with the opposition he met with at this time, that he 
did not call another Parliament for seven years. 

Letter XCII. from the King to the Cardinal, will shew the 
feeling of Henry towards his minister. 


‘ Myne owne good Cardinalle, I recomande me unto you with alt 
my hart, and thanke you for the grette payne and labour that you do 
daily take in my bysynes and maters, desyryng you (that wen you 
have well establyshed them) to take summe pastyme and comfort, to 
the intent you may the longer endure to serve us; for allways payne 
can nott be induryd. Surly you have so substancyally orderyd oure 
maters bothe off thys syde the See and beyonde that in myne op- 
pysyon lityll or nothyng can be addyd; nevertheles, accordyng to 
your desyre I do sen you myne oppinyon by this berar, the re 
cion whereoff 1 do remytte to you and the remante off oure trusty 
counsillers, whyche I am sure wyll substancyally loke on hyt. As 
tochyng the mater that Syr Wyllyam Says broght answar off, I am 
well contentyd with what order so ever you do take in itt. The 
Quene my wyff hath desyryd me to make her most harty recommen- 
dations to you, as to hym that she lovethe very well, and bothe she 
and I wolde knowe fayne when you wyll repayre to us. No more to 
you all thys tyme bot that with God’s helpe I trust we shall dysg 
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ynte oure enymys off theyre intendyd purpose. Wrytten with the 
d of your lovying master. Henry R. 
To My Leste ardinall.’ 


Letter XCIV. is a joint epistle of Henry and Catherine ty 
Wolsey, in which the Queen expresses her anxiety for the 
arrival of Campegius, and anticipates the establishment of her 
cause ; and the King, whatever may have been his sincerity, 
or his conscientious scruples, evinces a high respect for Cathe. 
rine. Besides his literary talents and skill in music, H 
imag himself not less upon his knowledge of medicine, 

any of his recipes are detailed at page 287; they are for the 
most part very ey so that any reader, whose case 
may suit, may avail himself of these royal prescriptions without 
danger, which, in this age of quackery, may be thought no 
small recommendation. Letter XCVII. contains his Majesty's 
advice as to the nature and cure of the sweating sickness. 
Letter CXIV. is a long epistle, dated 1533, from Cranmer to 
the Ambassador at the Emperor's court, describing the divorce 
of Queen Catherine, and the Coronation ceremony of Anne 
Boleyn. This letter throws light on the time of the secret 
marriage of Henry ; a point upon which historians have hitherto 
differed : it a »pears that the marriage took place before the 
divorce had been pronounced by Coomale The following 
passage exonerates the Prelate from having been present at 


the marriage, and therein contradicts the assertion of Lon 
Herbert. 


‘But nowe Sir you may nott ymagyne that this Coronacion was 
before her marriage, for she was married muche about sainte Paules 
daye last, as the condicion thereof dothe well appere by reason she 
ys nowe somewhat bygg with chylde. Notwithstanding yt hath byn 
reported thorowte a — part of the realme that I married her; 
whiche was playnly alse, for I myself knewe not thereof a fortn 


after it wasdonne. And many other thyngs be also reported of me, 
whiche be mere lyes and tales.’ 


The letters describing the arrest and behaviour of the unforta- 
nate Anne Boleyn are curious. Upon the scaffold, she rayed 
heartily for the King ; and he, in return, upon the day of 
éxecution, put on white as mourning for her:—the next day 
he married Jane Seymour!! Some very curious particular 
occur in Letters CRXX. and CXXXI. relative to the super 
stitions of those times. In 1538, one Friar Forest was burned 
in Smithfield for denying the King’s supremacy, which neither 
the hope of pardon nor the exhortation of Bishop Latimer, 
who preached over him at the stake, could induce him to ac 
knowledge. In the same fire was consumed a wooden image 
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brought from Wales, called Darvell Gathern, which was. be- 
lieved to have power to fetch its worshippers ‘ oute of Hell 
‘when they be dampned.’ Many hundreds of persons had 
gone on pilgrimage to this idol, and vast was the treasure 
offered at its shrine. Hall states, that the Welshmen had a 
prophecy that this image should set a whole fores/ on fire, and 
they did not fail to dilate on this prediction, when they found 
it instrumental in consuming the poor friar of that name. 

Many curious letters follow, which relate to the marriage of 
Henry with his succeeding wives, and their several fates: but 
the limits of this article will not permit their insertion. There 
are several from the young King Edward ; but the letters re- 
lating to the religious struggle carried on in this and the suc- 
ceeding reigns, the Editor has purposely omitted, because the 
most important of them have already been given by Strype and 
other writers. 

Letter CLXI. is from the pen of the Princess Elizabeth. 
There are several written after she became Queen, which de- 
velop secret traits in her character, and illustrate the public 
events. About this time an obvious change in the epistola 
style took place. Mr. Ellis attributes it to the taste which 
had been diffused by the cultivation of the Greek and Latin 
languages. ‘ People of education wrote with a propriety of 
‘ style approaching to the best of that, if not of the present 
* day.’ 


‘ The Princess Elizabeth to King Edward VI. with a present 
of her portrait. 


‘ Like as the riche man that dayly gathereth riches to riches, and 
to one bag of mony layeth a greate sort til it come to infinit, so me- 
thinkes your maiestie not beinge suffised withe many benefits and 
gentilness shewed to me afore this time, dothe now increase them in 
asking and desiring wher you may bid and commaunde, requiring a 
thinge not worthy the desiringe for itselfe, but made worthy for your 
Higthnes request. My pictur I mene, in wiche if the inward good 
mynde towarde your grace migth as well be declared as the out- 
warde face and countenance be seen, I wold not have taried the 
commandement but prevented it, nor have bene the last to graunt 
but the first to offer it. For the face 1 graunt, I might wel blushe to 
offer, but the mynde I shal neuer be ashamed to present. For 
thogth from the grace of the pictur the coulers may fade by 
time, may giue by wether, may be i by chance, yet the other 
nor time with her swift winges 1 overtake, nor the mistie 
cloudes with ther loweringes may darken, nor chance with her 
slipery fote may overthrow. Of this althogth yet the profe colde not 
be greate because the occasions hathe bene but smal, notwithstand- 
inge as a dog hathe a daye, so may I perchaunce have time to declare 
it in dides where now I do at aa but in wordes. And further 
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I shal most humbly beseche your Maiestie that when you shal loké 
on my pictur, you wil witsafe to thinke that as you haue but the out. 
warde shadow of the body afore you, so my inwarde minde wischeth 
that the body it selfe wer oftner in your presence ; howbeit because 
bothe my so beinge { thinke coulde do your Maiestie litel pleasur, 
thogth my selfe great good ; and againe because I se as yet not the 
time agreeing thereunto, I shal lerne to follow this sainge of Orace, 
* Feras non culpis quod vitari non potest.” And thus I wil (trobling 
your Maiestie I fore) ende with my most humble thankes. Besechinge 
God long to preserve you to his honour, to your comfort, to the 
realmes profit, and to my joy. From Hatfielde this 15th day of May, 
Your Maiesty’s most humble Sister, 


ELIZABETH. 





The fall of Protector Somerset is developed in a series of 
letters. Then follows one from Mary, as creditable to her 
talent in argument, as to her firmness in adhering to her te 
ligious faith. ‘The young Monarch, her brother, had written 
to her, prohibiting the use of the Mass in her household, 
Against this interdict she remonstrates boldly, offering to give 
up her life rather than her conscience. She treats the letter 
as the production of the council, (‘4h good Mr. Cecil took 
* much pains here,’) and not of the King, whose tender years, 
she argues, preclude his being a judge of matters of religion, 
A commission was afterwards sent to her, but she treated the 
commissioners with the same firmness. Rather than admit 
any other service than that used at the death of the late King 
her father, she would, she says, lay her head on a block and 
suffer death. ‘ Non of your new service,’ she adds, ‘ shall be 
* used in my house, and if any be said in it, I will not tarry 
‘ in the house.’ 

The masculine boldness of Elizabeth’s character very soon 
develops itself. As early as 1559, when the Parliament ex- 
horted her to marry, with a view to the security of the suc 
cession, she shewed she could but ill brook advice or control, 
replying, that she should be fully satisfied, if upon her marble 
tomb it were engraven, ‘ flere Leth Elizabeth who reigned a 
* Virgin and died a Virgin.” And upon the repetion of that 


advice, which was annexed to an address on granting a sub- 
sidy, she writes in anger: 


* I knowe no reason whi any my private answers to the Realme 
shuld serve for prologe to a subsidy vote; neither yet do I under- 
stand why such audacitée shuld be used to make withoute my licence 
an acte of my words; or my wordes like lawier’s bokes which nowe 
a dayes go to the wiar drawers to Thake subtall doings more plain? 
Is ther no hold of my speche without an Acte compel me to con- 
firme? Shall my princely consent be turned to strengthen my 
wordes that be not of themselves substantives? Say no more at 
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this time, but if thes fellowes wer wel answered and payed with law- 
ful coyne ther wold be fewer counterfaits amonge them. 


The murders of David Rizzio and Darnley, and the other cala- 
mities which crowded upon the ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, 
together with an account of her trial and execution, occupy the 
next portion of these pert volumes. The 8 IN | let- 
térs which Mary addressed toEtizabeth, are so fall of pathos, that 
hard indeed must have been that heart which such appeals 
failed to soften. We can scarcely trust ourselves to in 
transcribing from documents, all of which are so fraught with 
interest. There isa letter from Elizabeth to James, which, 
could its statements be implicitly believed, would go far to 
shew that the Queen did not really mean to sacrifice her cousin, 
but was betrayed into the execution by her ministers. This 
apology must, however, be received with caution, for the crafty 
policy of the Queen might purposely leave the consummation 
of an act which she secretly wished, open to the power of her 
ministers, and, when effected, charge those ministers with 
premature haste. By many persons it will hardly be allowed, 
that any ministers of such a Queen, would have dared to effec- 
tuate such a measure, without the fullest assurance that it was 
inall respects consonant with the intentions of their mistress, 
The letter is as follows :— 

‘ My deare Brother, I would you knewe (though not felt) the 
extreme dolor that overwhelms my mind, for that miserable accident 
which (far contrary to my meaninge,) hath befalen. I have now sent 
this man of mine ere now yt hath pleased you to favor, to instruct you 
trewly of that which ys to yirksom for my penne to tell you. I be- 
seche you that as God and many more aa how innocent I am in 
this case; so you will believe me, that yf Ihad bid (i.e. directed) 
ought I owld have bid by yt (i.e. would abide by it), Iam not so 
bace minded that feare of any livinge creature or prince should make 
me afrayde to do that were just, or don to deny the same. 1 am not 
of so bace a linage, nor cary so vile a minde. But, as not to disguise, 
fits not akinge, so will I never dissemble my actions, but cawse 
them shewe even as I ment them. Thus assuringe yourself of me, 
that as I knowe this was deserved, yet yf I had ment yt, I would never 
laye it on others shoulders ; no more will I not damnifie my selfe, that 
=~ yt not. 

‘ The circumstance yt may please you to have of this bearer. And 
for your part, thinke you have not in the world a more loving kins- 
woman, nor a more deare frend than myself, nor any that will watch 
more carefully to preserve you and your estate. And who shall 
otherwise persuade you, judge them more partiall to others than you. 
And thus in hast t leave to troble you, besechinge God to send 

ou a longe reign. 

he 14th Feb, 1586. 

Your most assured lovinge sister and cosin 
Exizas. R- 
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The gout was not, perhaps, in those days so commot a diss 
ease as at present ; but Lord Burleigh appears to have been, im 
the modern phrase, a martyr to it; and accordingly, we find 
that recipes poured in upon him from all countries and from all 
descriptions of persons. As his present Majesty is unfortunate: 
ly so constantly afflicted with this disease, and our prime mis 
nister, Lord Liverpool, and eke his coadjutor, Mr. Canning, are 
both, we believe, at this very time at Bath, suffering under se- 
vere paroxysms, it might be recommended to these exalted suf- 
ferers to examine carefully the old treatment, which Letter 
CCXXXI. and Il. unfold. Here are powders, plaisterg, tine- 
tures of gold, ‘ oyle of stags blud, Kc. &c., some Of which 
might perchance succeed, where Wilson’s new specific has 
failed. 

The account of Elizabeth’s reception of the Polish ambassa- 
dor in letter CCXXXIV., is both curious and characteristi¢; 
as is the letter which follows, relative to providing an English 
wife for the Emperor of the Muscovites, fi which the mutual 
anxiety of both nations to cement, at that early period, the 
closest friendship, is strikingly evident. 

The reign of James, from the scribbling propensities of the 
monarch, designated by his flatterers tie English Solomon, is 
fertile of correspondence. His entrance into England and the 
early acts of his reign, are minutely described. The monareh's 
familiar correspondence with his son Charles and with Buck- 
ingham, betray a gross want of taste, to use the mildest term 
that can be applied. A highly dramatic vet faithful represen- 
tation of this correspondence, will be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, the Fortunes of Nigel. His Letters to his son 
Henry are of a bettercharacter. We shall insert a specimen. 


King James the First, upon his leaving Scotland, to take por 
session of the Crown of England, to his son, Prince Henry. 


* My Sonne, that [see you not before my pairting impute it 
this great occasion quhairin tyme is sa preciouse; but that shall by 
Goddis grace shortlie be recompenced by youre cumming to me 
shortlie, and continuall residence with me ever after. Lett not this 
newis make you proude, or insolent, for a King's sonne and heire was 
ye before, and na maire ar ye yett. The augmentation that is heit- 
»y lyke to fall unto you, is but in caires and heavie burthens. Be 
thairfor merrie, but not insolent ; keepe a greatnes, but sine fastui 
be relolute but not willfull; k your kyndnes but in honorable 
sorte : choose nane to be meaty ot fellowis but thame that are well 
borne; and above all things give never goode countenance "to any 
but according as ye shall be informed that they are in estimation with 
me. Looke upon all Englishe men that shall cum to visite you 9 
upon youre loving subjectis, not with that ceremonie as to 
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straingeris, and yett with such hartlines as at this tyme they deserve. 
This gentleman quhom this bearare accompanies is worthie, and of 
guide ranke, and nou my familiare servitoure ; use him thairfore in a 
maire hamelie loving sorte nor otheris. I send you herewith my 
booke latelie printid (His Majesties Instructions to his dearest son, : 
Henry the Prince) studdie and profite in it as ye wolde deserve my: 
blessing, and as thaire can be na thing happen unto you quhair of 
ye will not finde the generall grounde thairin, if not the verrie par- 
ticulaire pointe touched, sa mon ye levell everie mannis opinions or: 
advyces unto you as ye finde thaime agree or discorde with the rulis 
thaire sett down, allowing and following thaire advyces that agrees 
with the same, mistrusting and frouning upon thaime that advyses you 
to the contraire. Be diligent and earnist in your studdies, that at 
our meiting with me, I maye praise you for your progresse in learn- 
ing. Beobedient to youre maister, for youre awin weill, and to pro- 
cure my thankis; for in reverencing him ye obeye me, and honour 
yourselfe, Fairuell. 
Youre loving Father 
James R. 


From the unfortunate Charles, there are many letters. Letter 
CCCLXIX. is addressed to Prince Rupert, to whose want of 


military skill many of the monarch’s misfortunes may be attribu- 
ted. 


‘ Nephew, 

‘ Though the loss of Bristol be a great blow to me, 
yet your peer it as you did, is of so much affliction to me that 
itmakes me not only forget the consideration of that place, but is 
likewise the greatest trial of my constancy that hath yet befallen me ; 
for what is to be done, after one that is so near me as you are, both in 
blood and friendship, submits himself to so mean an action? (I give 
it the easiest term) such—I have so much to say, that I will say no 
more of it: only, lest rashness of judgement be laid to my charge, I 
must remember you of your letter of the 12th of August whereby 
you assured me that, if no mutiny happened, you would keep Bristol 
for four months. Did you keep it four days? Was there any thing 
like a mutiny? More questions might be asked, but now I confess to 
little purpose. My conclusion is, to desire you to seek your subsis- 
tance, until it shall please God to determine of my condition, some- 
where beyond seas; to which end I send you herewith a pass; and I 
pray God to make you sensible of your present condition, and give 
you means to redeem what you have lost : for J shall have no greater 
joy in a Victory, than a just occasion without blushing to assure you 
of my being Your loving uncle, and most faithfi mer 


There are three letters only of Cromwell’s: the first (No 
CCCLXIL) is addressed to Colonel Walton, announcing the 
death of his eldest son at the battle of Marston Moor, and is 
highly characteristic of the writer. 
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‘ Deere Sir, 

‘ lt’s my duty to sympathize in all mercyes; that we praise 
the Lord together, in chastisements or —_ that soe we may 
sorrowe together. a England and the Church of God, hath had 
a great favor from the Lord in this great victorie given unto us, such 
as the like never was since this war begunn. It had all the evidences 
of an absolute victorie obtained by the Lord’s blessinge upon the 
Godly partye principally. Wee never charged but wee routed the 
enemie. The left winge whiche [ commanded being our owne horse, 
saving a few Scottes in our reere, beat all the Prince’s horse. God 
made them as stubble to our swords. Wee charged their regiments 
of foote with our horse and routed all wee charged. The particulars 
I cannot relate now: but I believe of twenty thousand, the Prince 
hath not four thousand left. Give glory, all the glory, to God, 

¢ Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon shot. Itt 
brake his legge. Wee were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof 
he died. 

‘ Sir, you know my tryalls this way, but the Lord supportes mee 
with this, that the Lord tooke him unto the happinesse wee all pant 
after and live for. There is your precious child, full of glory, to 
know sion nor sorrow any more. Hee was a gallant yeunge man, 
exceedinge gracious. God give you his comfort. Before his death 
hee was soe full of comfort, that to Franke Russell and my selfe hee 
could not expresse itt, itt was soe great above his paine. This he 
sayd to us. Indeed itt was admirable, A little after hee sayd, one 
thinge lay upon his spirit; L asked him what that was; hee told mee 
that it was that God had not suffered him to be noe more the execu- 
tioner of his enemies. Att his fall, his horse beinge killed with the 
bullett, and as I am informed three horses more, I am told hee bid 
them open to the right and left, that hee might see the rogues rump, 
Truly he was exceedingly beloved in the Armie of all that knew him 
But few knew him; for hee was a precious younge man fitt for God, 
You have cause to blesse the Lord. Hee is a glorious Saint ia 
heaven, wherein you ought exceedingly to rejoyce. Lett this drinke 
up your sorrowe. Seinge theise are not fayned words to comfort 
you ; but the thing is soe real and undoubted a truth. You may doe 
all things by the strength of Christ. Seeke that, and you shall 
easily beare your tryall. Lett this publike mercy to the Church of 
God make you to forgett youre private sorrowe. The Lord be yout 
strength; so prayes Your truly faythfull and lovinge brother, 
July 5th, 1644. OLiver Cromwatl, 


‘ be love to your daughter and my cozen Perceval, sister Desbrowe, 
and all friends with you.’ 





Of Charles the Second little appears. Letter CCCLXXINV. 


shews his finances to have been but slender. 


* I have had soe good testimony of your affection to the King J 
deare Father of blessed memory, that I desire you on this great oc 
casion to lend me five hundred pounds whereof promise you, on my 
royall word, very faithfull repayment. I have troubled few of mY 
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friends in this kind, and I doubt not your readinesse to answer this 
desire of Your assured friend 
Se. Germ. $l Aug. 1649. CHARLEs R.’ 


The account of the last moments of this dissolute monarch, 
written by the chaplain of the Bishop of Ely, who was an eye- 
witness to the scene, differs materially from Bishop Burnet’s 
representation of that event. The writer gives the Sins credit 
for a stronger sense of pine than Bishop Burnet or any one 
else has hitherto been willing to admit. Nor will it, we sus- 
pect, produce any alteration in‘ the general estimate of his 
character. From James the Second, there is but little. A 
letter to the Prince of Orange, dated Whitehall, July 14, 1685, 
we are tempted to transcribe, although it may already have 
been printed. 


‘[ have had yours of the 17th, and now the Duke of Monmouth is 
brought up hither with Lord Grey and the Brandenburgher. The 
two first desired very earnestly to speak with me, as having things 
of importance to say to me, which they did, but did not answer m 
expectation in what they said to me. The Duke of Monmou 
seemed more concerned and desirous to live, and did behave himself 
not so well as I expected from one who had taken upon him to be 
King. I have signed the warrant for his execution to-morrow.’ 


There are several interesting epistles from Bishop Nicholson 
to Archbishop Wake, relating to the rebellion in Scotland in 
1710. The last letter in the work is from the Pretender, the 
Chevalier St. George, to his Consort the Princess Clementina, 
who was grand daughter to John Sobieski, King of Poland. 
It is as follows:— 


_* September 17, 1726. 

‘ Notwithstanding the bad success of the many steps I have taken 

to convince you of my affection and tender regard, my compassion 
for you encreases in proportion with the misfortunes I see your sepa- 
ration from me exposes you to. The circumstance of my departure 
from Rome with our children very speedily, ought to taki a feeling 
impression on you. I am sure it raises in me all the loving senti- 
ments I ever had for you, and presses me to sollicite you anew with 
all the earnestness possible not to lett slip soe favourable a conjunc- 
ture of returning to your family, assuring you at the same time that 
you will find in me a fond husband, ready to forgett what is past, and 
wholly intent on providing for your happiness and tranquillity for the 
time to come. 

_‘ Consider, I beseech you my dear Clementine, what you owe to 
God, to your self, to me, to our children, and to the world; reflect on 
it seriously, and it will be impossible for me to believe you can hold 
out any longer in a resolution that draws consequences after it, for 
which you will ever after be accountable to God and Man. I ‘flatter 
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myself the more that you will noe longer =e in it, that I had 
esterday from the Pope’s own mouth that the only motive you ever 
laid before his Holyness to justify your separation from me, 
that I gave my son a Protestant Governor. Since I as Father and 
King am aie accountable for his education, I hope that after seri. 
ous reflection you will think it just and fitting to submitt in that te 
my judgement and conscience. But if, as God forbid, you should be 
a to remain always separated from me, I will send Sir William 
Ellis to inform you of the measures I shall take for your maintenance 
in a Nunnery, with the regrett of not being in a condition to suit 
that to my inclination, but to my powere ability. Whatsoever be the 
event, Madam, I shall have the comfort of having done my part, and 
comply’d with my duty, since I omitted nothing that might prevent 
your misfortune, in the midst of which you will always fled in at 
sentiments that are becoming a Christian, a husband, and a King. 


( Signed) JR? 


Before we close this article, it may not be irrelevant to in- 
quire what has become of a collection of manuscripts, which 
excited a very large share of public interest at the time of their 
discovery, and which received the denomination of the Stuart 
Papers. Their history we have understood to be this. Upon 
the demise of Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts, at Rome, 
his effects passed into the hands of indifferent persons ; and 
by some means, that portion of them which comprised the fa- 
mily papers, was seen by an Englishman, who, duly apprecia- 
ting the value that might attach to them as historical docu- 
ments, and knowing their utter uselessness to their then Italian 
possessor, contrived with some address to become their pur- 
chaser. Their bulk was immense, filling a large room, and 
their contents of consequence multifarious; but they were all 
arranged by King James’s own hand, with the nicest care, 
labelled, and tied up in bundles, according to their different 
subjects. As some proof of their circumstantiality, they ap- 
peared not only to register the names of every person who had 
intercourse with bis majesty, and the subjects of their conver- 
sation, but also to give an account of the daily supply of his 
table, and the cost of each article. The purchase completed, 
the circumstance became known to several noble travellers 
then at Rome, by whom the transaction was communicated to 
our Government ; who, for the more securely conveying of the 
treasure, ray Se a king’s ship to bring them to this coun- 
try. Upon their arrival here, the Government thought proper 


to detain them, upon the plea that they were of too much na- 
tional importance to be possessed by any private individual ; 
but they appointed a committee for the purpose of estimati 
their value, with a view to reimburse the individual who hel 
himself to be their legal proprietor; and the same committee 
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was empowered to judge what portion of the manuscripts 
vould be fitly laid before the public. Whether this was a paid 
or a gratuitous committee, we are not empowered to state. If 
the former, it may in some degree account for 80 many years 
having been permitted to wae without a close of their la- 
hours. As a further proof of their importance, it is said, that 
many ofthe least suspected of our noble families will be 
found therein to have taken a secret part, in direct opposition 
to that which they — avowed. The Duke of Berwick's 
portion of this correspondence alone was stated to amount to 


‘one thousand letters ! 


The copious extracts we have been induced to make from 
these interesting and hy printed volumes, we wish to be 
taken in evidence of the high estimation in which we hold the 
selection. The number of letters given is four hundred and 
eleven, comprising a period of upwards of three hundred years, 
being from 1418 to 1726. They are severally accompanied by 
historical notes and illustrations, which reflect the highest 
credit on the researches and sagacity of the Editor—with whom 
we have only one fault to find, and that is, the permitting a work 
which, for historical reference, will assuredly be much con- 
sulted, to appear before the public without that useful auxili- 
ary, a copious index, 


———— ——- 


Art. 1V. Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History. Delivered in 
the University of Dublin. By George Miller, D.D. M.R.LA. 
Six Volumes, Svo. pp. 3351. Dublin, 1816. 1620. 1824. 


A volume, and by no means an unentertaining one, might 

be written on the multifarious ways in which history has 
been handled. Poetry of all metres, and prose of all com- 
plexions, have been employed with various success; and 
while the earlier annalists were ambitious of refinements unat- 
tainable by their restricted means, the appetite of modern 
times, palled by artifice and elaboration, recurs to their simple 
aod unsophisticated narrative, in preference to the systematic 
composition and subtle disingenuousness of more recent and 
popular authors. What is usually termed the philosophy of his- 
tory, has been, too often, only a specious name for partiality or 
hypothesis; and that course off argumentative investigation 
which has been considered as the highest strain of historical 
writing, has been rarely exercised with good faith and pure in- 
tention. Notwithstanding, however, the perversions to which 
these inquiries have been subject, we are indebted to them 
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for some of the most important discoveries connected with the 
social system ; anda cursory review of their history will enable 
us to give a clearer notion of the character and pretensions of 
the work before us. 


‘ The philosophy of human society had naturally its beginni 
among the shitt of Greece. The general freedom of the gore 
ments of thet country allowed the social qualities of men to be fully 
developed and displayed ; and the number, the diversity, and the in. 
timate connexion of its petty states, exhibited a various illustration 
of the combinations of political interests. In such circu 
the philosophy of policy was as naturally the object of 
men as that of the motions of the heavenly bodies under the cl 
les sky and in the open plains of Assyria ; the great movements in 
both cases were continually fino | themselves to the mind, and 
soliciting the attention of every man disposed to reflection.’ 


Too little is known of the works of Pythagoras, to afford us 
the means of stating, with precision, his notions on the gene- 
ral question ; but to the philosophers of his School is ascribed, 
on the questionable authority of Stobseus, the disclosure of 
important, if not accurate notions on the subjects of govem- 


ment and policy. Archytas is said to have first asserted the 


oe of a balance of powers in every well regulated 
I 


state; and Hippodamus to have broached the notion, after. 
wards adopted and illustrated by Polybius, that there is a 
regular gradation of increase, vigour, and decay, in the affairs 
of every political society; or, in other words, that every 
‘ government is limited by three periods, the first being that 
‘ of acquisition, the second that of enjoyment, and the last 
‘ that of destruction.’ But, whatever may have been the 
dogmas of the Italian School, however well or ill adapted they 
might be to establish just principles in the philosophy of soe 
cial life,—they were probably far inferior in value to the en 
lightened, though often fanciful views of the Grecian sages. 
Plato, adopting the synthetic plan, inferred the law» of legis- 
lation from abstract notions of the beautiful and the true; and, 
notwithstanding his entire failure in his primary intentions, 
he has thrown strong light on some of the most important ob- 
jects of political investigation. His excluding the poetry of Ho- 
mer from the limits of literary toleration, as expressin 

‘ agitation of human passion, and not the archetypal idea of 
‘ moral Cen Tey pass as a harmless specimen 
este 200 foppery. e cannot say as much in excuse of 
iis recommending the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, a 
tending to remove one great source of social disturbance ; but 
one is disposed to consider it as a whimsical sacrifice to theo 
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retical consistency, rather than as a grave proposition, But it 


is not to be forgotten that, in the midst of strange conceits 
and unsubstantial hypotheses, he has traced the natural de- 
generation of government, and ‘ in the elevated abstractions 
‘of his philosophy, conceived the first notion of a providen- 
‘ tial arrangement of human society.’ 


‘ The world he has described as originally constructed by a benefi- 
cent Creator, who reduced matter to order in correspondence to the 
arrangement of an eternal model of ideal perfection ; he has indeed 
represented its inhabitants as abandoned for a time to their own 
agencies, and therefore falling into irregularity ; but he has also re- 
presented the Divinity as interposing his power for remedying the 
evil; and again, when confusion had returned after a second period, 
suggesting to mankind the combinations of civil government, as the 
best permanent expedient for their regulation.’ 


The practical sagacity of Aristotle discovered the real track 
of political investigation. He examined and analysed all the 
instances of civil association which came within his cognizance, 
and interred from the varieties and the agreements of their 
constitutions, the great laws of human society. 


‘ The grand results of his examination are, that political society is 
a state essentially belonging to our nature, and having for its end the 
general advantage of the individuals which it comprehends; that 
slavery is justifiable only as it may be conducive to the interest of the 
persons enslaved ; from which it must follow, that it should terminate 
as soon as they become capable of enjoying freedom; and. that the 
best constituted republic is that ‘in which the opposite interests of 
the rich and poor are most intimately combined, and in which the 
middle order of society is most prevalent.’ 


The circumstances of the Roman government were little 
favourable to the progress and development of political science. 
The steady march of that formidable power towards universal 
domination, obliterated in its course, all the existing varieties 
of social institution ; and the writings on this subject of Po- 
lybius and Cicero were little more than illustrations of the laws 
and policy of imperial Rome. . 

The first great writer on political philosophy in modern times, 
was the celebrated Machiavel, whose treatise entitled “‘ The 
“ Prince,” is among the enigmas which the learned have 
vainly endeavoured to solve. That the Florentine Secre- 
tary was a republican in feeling, it seems impossible to doubt ; 
and if this be admitted, it is more than probable, that the 
atrocious dereliction of all principle which he recommends as 
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description of actual and official character, rather than the er. 

pression of his deliberate opinion. Rousseau, in his Contrat 

Social, has styled the work in question, the manual of republi. 

cans, from a conviction that, under the pretence of instructing 

princes, Machiavel was addressing an emphatic warning to the 
ople. 

With this subtle politician, our Sir Thomas More was 
contemporary, and while the Italian pursued the practical pro- 
cesses of Aristotle, the English Chancellor emulated the inven. 
tive faculty of Plato. The Utopia is, however, a strange produc. 
tion, and abounds far more in paradox and absurdity than in sa. 
gacious views or enlarged conceptions. These discussions, what. 
ever may be the literary merit of the books in which they are 
contained, can, in fact, only be considered as preliminary and 
tentative: it is to the wakening of mind, the stir of spirit and 
feeling, produced by the Reformation, that we are to refer the 
great improvements of political philosophy. It is justly re- 
marked, that this great and glorious event acted on the Euro. 
pean governments in two distinct ways. Among the continen- 
tal states, it introduced the balancing scheme of policy, whence 
has been derived the system of international law ; while, in 
England, its effect was chiefly felt in the domestic institutions, 
and gave rise to a succession of able and original writers on 
the hase of internal rule. 

Grotius was the originator of the Law of Nations in its sys 
tematic form. His work, imperfect as it is, has received from 
the highest authority-—that of Sir James Mackintosh—the 
emphatic testimony, that it is ‘ more complete than any other, 
‘ for which the world has been indebted, in the commence- 
‘ment of any science, to the genius and learning of a single 
‘ man.” The meritof the first decided step in the systematic asser 
tion of popular right and representation as the grand elements of 
government, is due to the powerful mind and uncomprising tem- 
per of Buchanan ; but he pushed his theory to a disorganizing 
extreme, when he affirmed, that death, by the hand of any indi- 
vidual whatsoever, was the just punishment of regal miscon 
duct. The treatise De jure regni apud Scotos, 


* was soon followed by the publication of four books of the great 
work of Hooker on ecclesiastical polity, which appeared in En 

in the year 1594, and was occasioned by the first agitations of those 
disorders, in which the interposition of Scottish fanaticism afte 
produced such considerable effects. And it is remarkable, that 
though Hooker was the advocate of the existing authority in the ec 
clesiastical government, yet, the course of his argument led him 
maintain principles of the most enlarged political freedom. Anxious 
to defend the cause of the hierarchy against the fanatics, who refi 
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to acknowledge any ecclesiastical authority which had not been ex- 


pressly designated in the records of the infant Church, he found it 


necessary to recur to the mutual right, by which every society of 
men is empowered to frame regulations for its own convenience; 
and, in illustrating this right, he propounded maxims of liberty, on 
which Locke afterwards relied in his theory of political government. 
Indeed, we discover in the Ecclesiastical Polity, the a ar state- 
ment of that social compact on which Locke has earnestly insisted, 
and Rousseaughas since eloquently declaimed ; so strangely did his 
opposition to the wild pretensions of the Independents, conduct the 
advocate of order and tranquillity to a political theory scarcely less 


visionary.” 


It is singular, that, inthe instance of two writers so oppo- 
site in character and ccntiment as Hooker and Hobbes, we 
should find, not merely a general agreement in the disposition 
to support authority, but a specific accordance in the adoption 
of a principle entirely annihilative of their views. The natu- 
ral equality of men was affirmed by the latter, in order that he 
might establish the existence of a state of anarchy, from which 
men have been rescued by the introduction of civil govern- 
ment; but it fared with him as with many other resolute main- 
tainers of hypothesis—he established as a primary truth, that 
which proved indeed the point in question, but led to conse- 
a subversive of his system in more essential particulars. 
Harrington adopted as his fundamental position, the inseparable 
connexion of power with property; but, a ostensibly a 
republican, his aristocratical preyudices induced him to give a 
preference over every other kind of government, to that most 
unrelenting of despotisms, the Venetian oligarchy. Locke 
borrowed from Hooker the doctrine of the Social Compact, and 
contended for the principle of popular consent, as the real 
foundation of legitimate rule, in opposition to Filmer’s asser- 
tion of divine, indefeasible, hereditary right, derived from 
the supreme patriarchal authority of the first man. Against 
Locke, it is contended by Paley, that the Social Compact is 
a mere supposition, and altogether inefficient as the basis of 
substantial rights; and he endeavoured to introduce a less 
objectionable element in the ‘ consideration of the will of God, 
‘collected from an enlarged contemplation of human happir 
‘ness,’— a periphrastic term for the intangible notion of 
general expediency. 


* But why must we,’ inquires Dr. Miller, ‘ with Locke, go back toa 
state of savage nature for the origin of the rights of civilized men? Aris- 
totle has defined man to be a political animal ; and art is man’s nature, 
as Burke has eloquently observed. It is in society that the powers of 
our nature are developed and exerted; and it is there that we should 
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examine it, to judge of our obligations, And why, on the other 
hand, should we, with Paley, a the knowledge of the will of God 
in the contemplation of general expediency, when he has expressly 
recorded it in his Revelation? It has been declared, that govern. 
ment is a contrivance for promoting the happiness of men, and that 
it is therefore their duty to ge it their support. Here are the 
principle and the obligation. Every government is in some degree an 
instrument of good, and therefore, every government is mo 
entitled to claim the obedience of its subjects. This is the dictate of 
reason, as well as of Revelation; for where is the government which 
is not more beneficial than anarchy? Nor is it ible that a corr 
government should contiuue to exist, if the people were really qualified 
to constitute a better. When Cesar fell by the hands of the conspirators, 
the Romans were not free, though the tyrant was no more; and the 
corruption of the general morals soon subjected them to another de 
But if they had been really prepared for the coustruction of a 
government, the poniard would not have been necessary for annihilat. 
ing the power of their ruler. Nor does the injunction of the Apostle, 
unqualified as it may at the first view appear, preclude any cha 
which would be truly beneficial. It forbids us to conspire for 
the violent overthrow of a government, which possesses the efficien 
of political power, and must therefore be adapted to the act 
cuislihde of the people: but it does not forbid the peaceable influ 
ence of reason in improving those qualities, and fitting them to sus 
tain a better government; it does not require us to adhere, with 4 
romantic fidelity, to a government which has lost the power of mb 
nistering to the public good ; it does not tell us, that we should sub 
mit quietly to a tyranny so unsuited to the circumstances of the 
people, that the mere expression of the public will is sufficient to 
effect its overthrow.’ 

We are unable to perceive the force of any part of this 
reasoning. In order to establish the doctrine of consent, it 
does not seem necessary either to ‘go back to a state of 
‘ savage nature,’ or to admit the fiction of an actual compact. 
That there is implied, in the very supposition of a harmonious 
association, a state of consent, tacit or avowed, is, we appre 
hend, clear on the face of the statement. Men are not prone 
to acquiesce, excepting from fear or prudence, under a ty 
rannous yoke, and we know of no other legitimate motive 
for acquiescence. There isa party, and a stirring one too, m@ 
the nation, who are taking every occasion to put forward the 
old scheme of passive obedience and non-resistance. They, 
like one who shall be nameless, ‘ can quote “ge w to their 
‘ purpose,’ and torture the simple declaration, 


at civil pr 
vernment is a divine ordinance, into an express co of 
servile submission to dark and demoralizing tyranny. It wert 
bootless to enter into controversy with such interpreters ; 
logic and their feelings are alike depraved ; and it is for ou 
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happiness as Englishmen, that our ancestors both felt'and ar- 
gued in a loftier mood. Dr, Miller, to whom we have no al- 
jusion in the observation just made, has, we think, introduced 
a great deal of politic confusion into his statement, by uni- 
formly either evading or begging the question. We have no 
quarrel with his general definition, that ‘ government is a con- 
‘trivance for promoting the happiness of man,’ nor with his 
inference, ‘ that it is therefore their duty to give it their sup- 
‘port ;’ but we are not prepared to follow him in his despe- 
rate leap to the startling proposition, that ‘ _—T government 
‘is in some degree an instrument of good, and therefore every 
‘ government is morally entitled to claim the obedience of its 
‘subjects.’ He has not thought it necessary to point out the 
connexion between the two positions, and we are quite unable 
to assist him in tracing it; we will, however, suggest to him 
as an interesting problem, the application of the second to 
the actual condition of Greece and Spain. Is Dr. Miller 

repared to prove, that there are no cases in which it becomes 
both a moral and a political duty to resolve society into its 
first elements, in order to get rid of injurious and incurable 
defects in its construction? If not, what becomes of his 
triumphant challenge to instance ‘ the government which is 
‘not more beneficial than anarchy.’ Extremes meet, in politi- 
cal as well as in geometrical circumferences ; and were we re- 
ore to describe the most fearful examples of anarchy, we 
should fiud them most readily and most impressively in the 
annals of despotism. We are not aware that the wildest ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution were visitations more disor- 
derly and destructive, than the ‘ relentless sovereignties’ of 
Muley Ishmael and Ezzelino da Romano—to say nothing of 
times more recent and instances nearer home. 

Neither is Dr. Miller more successful in his attempts to 
make the people responsible for the vices of their rulers, and to 
reduce the right of insurrection against intolerable tyranny, to 
the single case of a nation able to overthrow it by the ‘ mere 
‘expression of the public will.” When Melchtal, Furst, Stauffa- 
cher, and Tell, conspired ‘ the violent overthrow’ of Geisler’s 
despotism, was the Austrian government destitute of ‘ the 
‘efficiency of political power?’ And when the true-hearted 
patriots who invited the Prince of Orange to liberate their 
country by force of arms from the dastardly tyranny of James, 
jomed for that noble end, was the administration against 
which they conspired, ‘ adapted to the actual qualities of the 
‘people’ of England ?—or would the ‘ mere expression of the 
‘public will’ have sufficed for its overthrow, without the 
presence of the Dutch army? To be consistent with his 
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own principles, Dr. Miller must reprobate both these glorious 
instances of successful conspiracy against efficient govem- 
ment ; and to establish the hypothesis which infers the depra- 
vity of a people from the iniquity of the rulers, he must shew, 
that the heroes of the Forest-Cantons deserved no milder rule 
than that of their ferocious persecutor, and that the English. 
men of 1688 possessed a congenial governor in the anal pers 
son of the contemptible James Stuart. 

Of modern writers on points either immediately or remotely 
connected with the main subject, the mass is too great for even 
enumeration, and we shall content ourselves with a single re. 
ference to the brilliant generalizations of Montesquieu. The 
Esprit des loix, though open on every side to the assaults of 
captious criticism, will rank, after every deduction, among the 
most vigorous and acute of intellectual productions. 


* What former age,’ is the observation of Sir James Mackintosh in 
his admirable Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and of 
Nations, ‘ could have supplied facts for such a work as that of Mon. 
tesquieu? He, indeed, has been, perhaps justly, charged with 
abusing this advantage, by the undistinguishing adoption of the narra. 
tives of travellers of very different degrees of accuracy and veracity, 
But if we reluctantly confess the justness of this objection ; if we 
are compelled to own that he exaggerates the influence of climate, 
that he ascribes too much to the foresight and forming skill of legis 
lators, and far too little to time and circumstances, in the growth of 
political constitutions; that the substantial character and essential 
differences of governments are often lost and confounded in his tech- 
nical language and arrangement; that he often bends the free and 
irregular outline of nature, to the imposing but fallacious geometrical 
regularity of system; that he has chosen a style of affected a 
ness, sententiousness, and vivacity, ill-suited to the gravity of his 
jects: after all these concessions, (for his fame is large enough to 
spare many concessions,) the “ Spirit of Laws” will remain, not only 
one of the most solid and durable monuments of the power of the 
human mind, but a striking evidence of the inestimable advantages 


which political philosophy may receive from a wide survey of all the 
various conditions of human society.’ pp. 67, 6S. 


Amid all the facts elicited by patient investigation, and all 
the speculations struck out by inventive fancy or ingenious 
inference, it was still reserved for some bolder or more sage 
cious genius to discover the master principle of the great sy# 
tem of moral and intellectual existence—the a Pp 
of creation, to which the past history and the future destinies 
of man might be referred. Plato had not overlooked this ia 
portant view of human life and action ; he had endeavoured # 
solve the difficulties connected with it, by referring them t 
the irregularities of human agency—the interference of the 
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Supreme Being—and the Divine institttion of civil govern- 
ment. These notions were, however, left to the dust and cob- 
webs which the neglect of ages accumulated over the Platonic 
Republic ; and the ‘ transcendental view of human policy’ was 
lost sight of until the investigation was revived by Leibnitz, 
who proposed the theory of Optimism as the universal solvent. 
The celebrated Bayle, in various parts of his dictionary—more 
articularly in the articles Manichéens, Marcionites, Pauliciens— 
bad, with his characteristic subtlety, given a plausible aspect 
to the erroneous sentiments of Manes on the nature and origin 
of evil. With a view to counteract the mischievous tendency 
of these principles, Leibuitz entered the lists, and published 
his theological master-piece, the Theodicée ; a work which Dr, 
Miller does not appear to be acquainted with, since he no 
where refers to or names it, but makes up an imperfect account 
from second-hand authorities. The following abstract of one 
of the most singular and (as we once heard it characterised by 
one of the most gifted men of the present day) ‘ awful’ repre- 
sentations that ever occurred to the human imagination, is cited 
by Dr. M. from the academic Lioge of Leibuitz, without any 
mention of the Theedicce, to which it forms a most impressive 
conclusion. The abridgement is very far from giving a com- 
plete view of the original, and we should feel gratified, were 
it fairly required by the tenor of the present article, in furnish- 
ing a more adequate transcript. The doctrine of Optimism 
rests upon the hypothesis, that, notwithstanding the undeni- 
able existence of natural and moral evil, the world in which 
we live ‘is yet the best which it was possible to construct, the 
‘evil of either kind being in the smallest quantity possible, 
‘and being followed by the most advantageous consequences.’ 


‘The manner in which the existence of evil is reconciled with the 
doctrine of Optimism, has been illustrated by its author in a philoso- 
om fiction. The story had been begun by Laurentius Valla, who 
eigned that Sextus, the son of Tarquin the Proud, went to Delphi, 
to consult the oracle of Apollo, in regard to his destiny. The oracle 
foretold that he should violate Lucretia; and when Sextus com- 
plained of the prediction, Apollo replied, that he was but the pro- 
i that Jupiter had regulated every thing, and that to that deity 
is complaint should be addressed. Here terminated the fictica of 
Valla. Leibnitz supposed, that Sextus went to Dodona, to complain 
to Jupiter, as he had been directed by Apollo ; that Jupiter replied, 
that he needed only to absent himself from Rome, and that Sextus 
declared, that he could not renounce the hope of acquiring poss 
of the crown. The high-priest is then described as inquiring of 
Jupiter, after the departure of Sextus, why he had not granted him 
a different will, Jupiter sent the high-priest to Athens to consult 

tva, who shewed him the palace of the Destinies, containing a 
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resentation of every possible universe, from the worst to the best, 

e high-priest perceived in the best the crime of Sextus, from which 
sprang the liberty of the Roman state, a government fruitful in vir. 
tues, an empire beneficial to a large portion of the human race; and 
he could urge no further objection.’ pp. #1, 42. 


To the theory of Optimism, there are obvious and plausible 
objections, among which it has been suggested, that the system 
in question represents the Divine Being as himself trammelled 
by the necessity of ordaining. that arrangement of human af. 
fairs, which approaches most nearly to perfection. To this, 
Malebranche could find no better reply, than the lame pro 
sition, that ‘ the Deity was at liberty to have not acted at all’ 
A better answer would have been, to concede the point with- 
out hesitation ; placing the argument in its true light, and 
admitting that the Supreme Being is so far under the control 
of his own infinite perfections, as to choose invariably that 
which is wisest and best Thus Hooker says very finely : ‘ The 
‘ Being of God is a kind of law to his working; for that per. 
‘ fection which God is, giveth perfection to that he doth,’ The 
principle of piety on which this system was established, was 
quite sufficient to discredit it among infidel philosophers ; and 
Voltaire assuiled it with that peculiar species of ridicule in 
which lay his forte. Condorcet proposed another scheme, and 
endeavoured to establish the doctrine of Perfectibility as the 
great secret of human nature. We entirely agree with Dr, 
Miller, that we are authorised to adopt both these principles 
within certain limits, in our general estimate of man and his 
history. It is, most unquestionably, the intention of Infinite 
Benevolence, from the moral chaos of the universe, to elicit 
ultimate good ; and an accurate survey of the general cours 
of events will satisfy the observer, that, notwithstanding fre 
quent signs of retrogradation, there has been, from the begi- 
ing, a traceable tendency to improvement in human affairs. 

Availing himself of the labours of his predecessors in this 
important track of inquiry, as far as they may be suited to his 
purposes, Dr. Miller — to take a consistent view of one 
great section of the history of man, considered as ‘ constite 
‘ ting one great drama of the Divine government, all the 
‘ of which are, with a strict unity of action, subordinate and 

‘conducive to the result.’ In his execution of this plan, he 

adopts a somewhat unusual course: instead of a minute induce 
tion of particulars, and a gradual ascent to first princi les, he 
begins by assuming the latter, and then establishes theirae 
curacy by demonstrating their strict harmony with consequett 
events. When Newton had explained, by the theory of grave 
tation, the regular movements of the celestial bodies, hee 
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deavoured to trace upward to the same principle, the minute 
and complicated perturbations consequent on the action and re- 
action of the different parts of the planetary system. In this 
dificult investigation he completely failed, His inferences 
from observed phenomena were at variance with the hypo- 
thesis, and insufficient for the explanation of the circumstances 
from which they were evolved. But when La Place adopted 
the opposite course, and, assuming the truth of the Newtonian 
theory, proceedéd at once to ascertain the disorders which 
would naturally result from such a constitution, he arrived at 
resulls which were in precise accordance with actual observa- 
tion. This is precisely the plan of Dr. Miller. Inthe second 
lecture, he arranges and adopts a regular classification of poli- 
tical causes, as inferred from their ascertained operation ; and 
then devotes the remaining sections of his work to ‘ an exami- 
‘nation of the results which have arisen from the diversified 
‘combination of these causes, as they have affected the vari- 
‘ous nations of the world within the period of their modern 
‘history. The different causes of political events are, accord- 
ing to Dr. M., reducible to six distinct classes: 1. General 
Causes; 2. Local; 3. Personal; 4. Adventitious ; 5, Existing 
Institutions; and 6, External: Compression. Now we confess 
that this arrangement appears to us altogether unscientific, 
and essentially deficient in that precision which is indispensible 
in systematic inquiries. For any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, the whole of these classes may be merged in the first ; 
and if not referrible to that, can only come under some head 
that may balance against it. The sole antagonist to general, 
is particular ; and if a third class may be admitted, it can only 
be the fourth. On the scheme of classification adopted by Dr, 
M., majors and minors are confounded; and, instead of a 
simple distinction between primary and secondary causes, we 
have a scheme that baffles every attempt at specific discrimi- 
nation. Why not divide influential causes into theoretical and 
circumstantial ?—the first including all those regular motives 
and impulses which occur in the natural course of human 
operations ; the second, all those incidental interferences which 
are irreducible to any invariable rule or order. | 

At this point, however, our most decided objections cease; 
for, though we are by no means prepared to agree with Dr. 
Miller in all his views and. statements, we cheerfully give him 
the praise due to an able and learned man, who has employed 
himself to excellent purpose, in the skilful investigation of a 
dificult and most important subject. He writes well, and al- 
though we think he sometimes mistakes mere writing for effec- 
tive illustration, he has thrown much light on obscure and 
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entangled points. Of his system as a whole, we are unable to 
judge, since the work is not yet completed. We have not any 
great expectation that it will accomplish its avowed intention, 
of exhibiting, as in dramatic consistency, the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of the Divine dispensations, during the pertod of 
history comprised between the dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire and the recent adjustments of European affairs; but, 
even to its present extent, it contains a great mass of weighty 
and interesting matter, and furnishes a valuable contribution to 
the philosophy of history. 

We are deterred from entering into more copions details, by 
the absolute impracticability of comprising, even within much 
more extended limits than we could affoid, an adequate ab- 
stract of matter so multifarious and complicated. We have, 
moreover, a strong suspicion that some of Dr. Miller's political 
doctrines may, in their final exposition, assume a form, in our 
view at least, exceedingly in opposition to sound and liberal 
principles. When the remaining lectures shall — a fitter 
occasion will present itself for reviewing the work as a sys- 
tem, 
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Art. V. The Origin of Frauds detected; or, a Brief Commentary 
on Paley’s Exposition of the Law of Honour: being the Sub- 
stance of a Discourse preached at Laura Chapel, Bath, Oct. 3], 
1824. By the Rev, E.W.Grintield, M.A. 8vo. pp. 31. London. 
1824, 


N this discourse,—the subject of which appears to have been 

suggested by events of recent occurrence,—Mr. Grinfield 
expatiates In an earnest and convincing manner, on the danget 
of substituting the capricious code of worldly honour, for the 
Law of God as revealed in the Scriptures. The argument 1s 
well summed upin the following paragraph. 


* The religion of the Bible, cordially embraced and sincerely acted 
on, isthe mo sure and stedfast anchor amidst the storms and te 
tations of society. Unlike the principles of worldly honour, it is oF 
dressed to men of all classes and conditions, “ high and low, rich 
and poor, one with another :” it teaches us to consider ourselves as 
members of one family, and as children of one parent. Unlike these 
false and fallactous principles, it does not invite us to rush into scenes 
of peril and difficulty: it encourages no prodigality or needless ex- 
pend iture: it commands to owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another. Unlike these transient and uncertain motives, it teaches w 
to regard the sentiments of man as at best dubious and variable; not 
to place our highest affections even on reputation or character whem 
most deserved, but toremember that we should still appeal to a higher 
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and better standard and tribunal, even to Him “ who éeeth in secret, 
and who will reward us openly.” Such is the principle which is alone 
fit to be deemed a rule of life, because it comes to us invested with 
proper authority, and fortified with proper sanctions Itis adequate for 
time, because it is commensurate with eternity: and it can supportus 
upon earth, for it comes to us from heaven. he man who has drawn 
his principles from the motivesofworldly honour, may hope, by cunnin 

and duplicity, still to retain the good opinion of the world and to avoi 

detection ; but he who cares more for realities than appearances, 
cannot be satisfied even with the strongest. hopes of such an escape. 
He looks forward to the period when that which is secret shall be 
made manifest, when every thought of his heart shall be brought into 


——— and whilst his faith enables him to support his present 


trials or losses with patience, it guards him from many of those diffi- 
culties and temptations which must always encircle the votary of 
fashion.’ pp. 3l—S. 


In his commeutary on Paley’s Exposition of the Law of 
Honour, Mr. Grinfield may be thought by some persons to 
have dealt rather harshly with that celebrated writer. Paley’s 
intention was, to describe, and nothing more. He says in effect, 
‘Here you have a'naked statement of the system which a certain 
class of mankind have thought proper to construct for the regu- 
lation of their conduct. [s not. the deformity of the system 
self-evident? Can it be worth while to throw away a word 
upon it in the shape of argument?’ Yet, we cannot but 
agree with Mr. Grinfield in thinking, that Paley’s statement is 
lable to much objection. He draws no line of distinction be- 
tween true and false honour; yet, he speaks of honour as ‘ a law 
‘ prescribing and regulating the duties betwixt equals.’ Now, 
according to his account of it, what one duty does it prescribe, 
what one vice does it not tolerate? Paley’s law of honour is 
as much beneath the ‘ honestum’ of Cicero, as that again is in- 
ferior to the morality of the Gospel. Why then, Mr. G, fairly 
asks, gravely introduce it in connexion with the law of the land 
and the Scriptures, as a fundamental, though defective element 
of moral science ? We think there is much force in the fol 
lowing remark. 


_* How imperfectly this eminent moral writer peroeived the i- 
tion of the Law of Honour to the spirit and motives of Christianity. 
may be judged of from his recommendation to military men of 
“ a Court of Honour with the power of awarding those submissions 
and acknowledgements which it is generally the purpose of a chal- 
lenge to obtain.” (Part II. Book iii. Chap. 9.) Now this recommen- 
dation goes on the supposition, that honour, as distingui from 
honesty, is a principle which may fairly be appealed to by men pro- 


fessing themselves Christians ; for it would be unjust to suppose 


Paley would have sanctioned any appeal that was adverse tb the pre- 
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cepts of the Gospel. But if there be any truth in the foregoing ar. 
guments, the amaaiien is altogether erroneous. Honour S founded 
on pride, whereas Christianity is founded on humility. Hence it is, 
that offended honour is but wounded pride, which does not seek for 
justice, but for revenge, and that when it has the strongest ground of 
complaint, it is still vicious in its nature, and dangerous in its effects.’ 


pp. 27—8. 








_— wee 


Art. VI. The Spirit of the Age: or Contemporary Portraits. 8vo, 
pp. 424. Price 12s. London, 1825. 


QOME years ago, an ainusing volume of this description 
7 was put forth, under the title of ‘‘ Parliamentary Portraits.” 
Making due allowance for the Writer’s political partialities, 
the characters of the leading men of that day were sketched 
with considerable fidelity and spirit. We know not whether 
these portraits are by the same wal the style is somewhat 
diflerent, but he seems of the same school. Whoever he 
may be, he is a very clever fellow. He has the pencil of Gil- 
ray, and can hit off a likeness with a few artist-like touches, 
which may, indeed, be called a caricature, but still, the ex- 
aggeration is so dexterously managed as never to injure the 
ae. We say nothing as to the propriety of the mixture 
of spe: poe criticism, ona ca! anecdote, wit, philoso- 
phy, and scandal which is here served up to the public. But 
the execution of the work is so brilliant as to conceal, if not 
atone for the equivocal and irregular character of the perform. 
ance. The portraits are, of course, stolen likenesses ; it will 
be taken for granted, that the parties have not sate to the art. 
ist. It is evident, too, that the frst object of the Writer is 
not to present a flattering resemblance, but to make a good 
picture. The work has a flavour of the old times in its vigour, 
point, and coarseness. It reminds us of Bishop Earle’s Cha- 
racters; but here, though there is less scurrility, the person- 
ality is not less offensive. Public characters, however, may 
be considered as fair game; and the excuse which the Writer 
offers for his harsh criticism on Mr. Gifford, may serve as a 
general apology: ‘ as Mr. Gifford assumes a right to say what 
‘ he pleases of others, they may be allowed to speak the truth 
‘of him.’ 

The portraits are twenty-three in number: they are as fol- 
low : Lives Bentham. William Godwin. Mr. Coleridge. 
Rev. Mr. Irving. The late Horne Tooke. Sir Walter Scott: 
Lord Byron, Mr. Campbell. Mr. Crabbe. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. Mr. Wordsworth. Mr. Malthus. Mr. Gifford. Mr 
Jelirey, Mr. Brougham. Sir Francis Burdett. Lord Eldon. 
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Mr. Wilberforce. Mr. Southey. Mr. Thomas Moore. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. Elia. Geoffrey Crayon. 

The Author has done well to give the first place to his 
portrait of Jeremy Bentham. It is evidently @ study. Nor 
could a more inviting subject have presented itself. 


‘ Mr. Bentham is one of those persons who verify the old adage, 
that “a prophet has no honour, except out of his own rea th 
His reputation lies at the circumference ; and the lights of his . 
standing are reflected, with increasing lustre, on the other side of 
the globe. His name is little known in England, better in rm 
best of all in the plains of Chili and the mines of Mexico. He 
offered constitutions for the New World, and legislated for future 
times. The people of Westminster, where he lives, hardly know of 
such a person; but the Siberian savage has received cold comfort 
from his lunar aspect, and may say to him with Caliban—* I know 
thee, and thy dog, and thy bush!” The tawny Indian may hold out 
the hand of fellowship to him across the Great Pacific. We believe 
that the Empress Catherine corresponded with him; and we know 
that the Emperor Alexander called upon him, and presented him 
with his miniature in a gold snuff-box, which the philosopher, to his 
eternal honour, returned. Mr. Hobhouse is a greater man at the 
hustings, Lord Rolle at Plymouth Dock; but Mr. Bentham would 
carry it hollow, on the score of popdlarity, at Paris or Pegu.§ The 
reason is, that our author’s influence is ors intellectual. He has 
devoted his life to the pursuit of abstract and general truths, and to 
those studies — ; 


“That waft a thought from Indus to the Pole’”’— 


and has never mixed himself up with personal intrigues or party 
politics. He once, indeed, stuck up a hand-bill to say that he 
(Jeremy Bentham) being of sound mind, was of opinion that Sir 
Samuel Romilly was the most proper person to represent Westmin- 
ster; but this was the whim of the moment. Otherwise, his reason- 
ings, if true at all, are true every where alike: his speculations con- 
cern humanity at large, and are not confined to the hundred or the 
bills of mortality. It is in moral asin physical magnitude. The 
little is seen best near: the great appears in its proper dimensions, 
only from a more commanding point of view, and gains strength with 
ume, and elevation from distance ! 

‘Mr. Bentham is very much among philosophers what La Fontaine 
was among poets :—in general habits and in all but his professional 
pursuits, he is a mere child. He has lived for the last forty years in 
a bonse in Westminster, overlooking the Park, like an oret in 
his cell, reducing law to a system, andthe mind of man to @ ma- 
chine. He scarcely ever goes out, and sees very little company, 
lhe favoured few, who have the privilege of the entrée, are always 
admitted one by one. He does not like to have witnesses to his con-. 
versation. He talks a great deal, and listens to nothing but tacts. 
When any one calls upon him, he invites them to take a turn round 
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his garden with him (Mr. Bentham is an economist of his time, and 
sets apart this portion of it to air and exercise )—and there you ma 
see the lively old man, his mind stil] buoyant with thought and wi 
the prospect of futurity, in eager conversation with some Opposition 
Member, some expatriated Patriot, or Transatlantic Adventurer, 
urging the extinction of Close Boroughs, or planning a code of laws 
for some “ lone island in the watery waste,”’ his walk almost amount. 
ing to a run, his tongue OO pace with it in shrill, cluttering ac. 
cents, negligent of his person, his dress, and his manner, intent only 
on his grand theme of UriLitry—or pausing, perhaps, for want of 
breath and with lack-lustre eye to point out to the stranger a stone in 
the wall at the end of his garden (overarched by two beautiful cotton. 
trees) Inscribed to the Prince of Poets, which marks the house where 
Milton formerly lived. He is something between Franklin and 
Charles Fox, with the comfortable double-chin and _ sleek, thrivi 
look of the one, and the quivering lip, the restless eye, and animat 
acuteness of the other. His eye is quick and lively ; but it glances 
not from object to object, but from thought tothought. He is evi- 
dently a man occupied with some train of fine and inward association, 
He regards the people about him no more than the flies of a summer, 
He meditates the coming age. He hears and sees only what suits 
his purpose, or some “ foregone conclusion :” and looks out for facts 
and passing occurrences in order to put them into his logical ma 
chinery, and grind them into the dust and powder of some subtle 
theory, as the miller looks out for grist to his mill! Add to this 
ee sketch the minor points of costume, the open shirt 
collar, the single-breasted coat, the old-fashioned half-boots and 
ribbed stockings; and you will find in Mr. Bentham’s general ap- 
pearance a singular mixture of boyish simplicity and of the venerable- 
ness of age. Ina word, our eciinaned jurist presents a striking 
illustration of the difference between the philosophical and the regal 
look ; that is, between the merely abstracted and the merely personal. 
There is a lack-adaisical donhommie about his whole aspect, none of 
the fierceness of pride or power ; an unconscious neglect of his own 
person, instead of a stately assumption of superiority; a ood-hu- 
moured, placid intelligence, instead of a lynx-eyed wabchfalaest as 
if it wished to make others its prey, or was afraid they might turn 
and rend him; he is a beneficent spirit, prying into the universe, not 
lording it over it; a thoughtful spectator of the scenes of life, a ru- 
minator on the fate of mankind, not a painted pageant, a stupid idol 
set up on its pedestal of pride for men to fall down and worship with 
idiot fear and wonder at the thing themselves have made, and which, 
without that fear and wonder, would in itself be nothing ! 

‘Mr. Bentham, perhaps, over-rates the importance of his own 
theories. He has been heard to say (without any appearance of pride 
or affectation) that ** he should like to live the remaining years 
his life, a year at a time at the end of the next six or eight centuries, 
to see the effect which his writings would by that time have had upon 
the world.” Alas! his name will hardly live so long! Nor do we 
think, in point of fact, that Mr. Bentham has givén any new or de- 
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cided impulse to the human mind. He cannot be looked upon in the 
light of a discoverer in legislation or morals. He has not struck gnt 
any great leading ex or parent-truth, from which a number of 
others might be deduced ; nor has he enriched the common and es- 
tablished stock of intelligence with original observations, like pearls 
thrown into wine. One truth discovered is immortal, and entitles its 
author to be so: for, like a new substance in nature, it cannut be 
destroyed. But Mr. Bentham’s forte is arrangement ; and the form 
of truth, though not its essence, varies with time and circumstance, 
He has methodised, collated, and condensed all the materials pre- 
pared to his hand on the subjects for which he treats, in a masterly 
and scientific manner ; but we should find a difficulty in adducing 
from his different works (however elaborate or closely reasoned) any 
new element of thought, or even a new fact or illustration. His 
writings are, therefore, chiefly valuable as books of reference, as 
bringing down the account of intellectual inquiry to the present pe- 
riod, and disposing the results in a compendious, connected, and 
tangible shape; but books of reference are chiefly serviceable for 
facilitating the acquisition of knowledge, and are constantly liable to 
be superseded and to grow out of fashion with its progress, as the scaf- 
folding is thrown down gs soon as the building is completed. Mr, 
Bentham is not the first writer (by a great many) who has assumed 
the principle of uriLity as the foundation of just laws, and of all 
moral and political reasoning :—his merit is, that he has applied this 
principle more closely and literally ; that he has brought all the ob- 
jections and arguments, more distinctly labelled and ticketed, under 
this one head, and made a more constant and explicit reference to 
it at every step of his progress, than any other writer, Perhaps the 
weak side of his conclusions also is, that he has carried this single 
view of his subject too far, and not made sufficient allowance for the 
varieties of human nature, and the caprices and irregularities of the 
human will. * He has not allowed for the wind.” It is not that you 
can be said to see his favourite doctrine of Utility glittering every 
where through his system, like a vein of rich, shining ore (that is not 
the nature of the material )—but it might be olausibly objected, that 
he had strack the whole mass of fancy, prejudice, passion, sense, 
whim, with his petrific, leaden mace, that he had “ bound volatile 
Hermes,” and reduced the theory and practice of human life to a 
éaput mortuum of reason, and dull, plodding, technical calculation, 
rhe gentleman is himself a capital logician ; and he has been led b 
this circumstance to consider man as a logical animal. We fear this 
view of the matter will hardly hold water. If we attend to the moral 
man, the constitution of his mind will scarcely be found to be built 
tp of pure reason and a regard to consequences: if we consider the 
crimnal man (with whom the legislature has chiefly to do) it will be 
found to be still Jess so. 
. + ° . . . 
‘Mr. Bentham’s method of reasoning, though comprehensive and 
exact, labours under the defect of most systems—it is too topical. 
It includes every thing; but it includes every thing alike. It is ra- 
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ther like an inventory than a valuation of different argu 
Every possible suggestion finds a place, so that the mind is distracted 
as much as enlightened by this perplexing accuracy. The ex 
tions seem as important as the rule......fHis view of the human mind 
resembles a map, rather than a picture: the outline, the disposition 
is correct, but it wants colouring and relief. His style is unpopular, 
not to say unintelligible. He writes a language of his own, that 
darkens knowledge. His works have been translated into French 
they ought to be translated into English. People wonder that Mr, 
Bentham has not been prosecuted for the boldness and severity of 
some of his invectives. He might wrap up high treason in one of 
his inextricable periods, and it would never find its way into West 
minster Hall. tie is a kind of manuscript author—he writes a ciphers 
hand, which the vulgar have no key to. The construction of his 
sentences is a curious frame-work with pegs and hooks to hang his 
thoughts upon for his own use and guidance, but almost out of the 
reach of every body else. It is a barbarous, philosophical jargon, 
with all the repetitions, parentheses, formalities, uncouth nomencla- 
ture and verbiage of Law-Latin; and what makes it worse, it is not 
mere verbiage, but has a great deal of acuteness and meaning in it, 
which you would be glad to pick out if you could. 

‘ Mr. Bentham, in private life, is an amiable and exemplary che 
racter. He isa little romantic, or so; and has dissipated part of a 
handsome fortune in practical speculations, He lends an ear to 
plausible projectors ; and, if he cannot prove them to be wrong in 
their premises or their conclusions, thinks himself bound in reason to 
stake his money on the venture. Strict logicians are licensed visio- 
naries. Mr. Bentham is half-brother to the late Mr. Speaker Abbott 
—Proh Pudor! He was educated at Eton, and still takes our novices 
to task about a passage in Homer or a metre in Virgil. He was 
afterwards at the University. Mr. Bentham relieves his mind some- 
times, after the fatigue of study, by playing on a fine old organ, and 
has a relish for Hogarth’s prints. He turns wooden utensils in & 
lathe for exercise, and fancies he can turn men in the same manner 
He has no great fondness for poetry, and can hardly extract a moral 
out of Shakspeare. His house is warmed and lighted by steam, He 
is one of those who prefer the artificial to the natural in most things 
and think the mind of man omnipotent. He has a great contempt 
for out-of-door prospects, for green fields and trees, and is for refer 
ing every thing to Utility. There is a little narrowness in this; for 
if all the sources of satisfaction are taken away, what is to become 
of utility itself? It is, indeed, the great fault of this able and extra 
ordinary man, that he has concentrated his faculties and feelings toe 
entirely on one sn" and pursuit, and has not “ looked 
abroad into universality.” ’ 


We have repeatedly been asked, Pray who is Jeremy Bet 
tham? That question is now set at rest, and our readers may 
say that they have seen him. One circumstance, howeveh 
this sketch of his character leaves unexplained and unaccoumr 
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able,—namely, the ascendancy which this person has obtained 
over men of intellect superior to his own, and the extent of his. 
intellectual dominion, A sovereign is often, we know, in- 
debted for all his écla¢ to his prime minister and his cabinet: 
we suspect that this is the case with Mr, Bentham. Fo 
years ago, he published a work on Usury, which is his best 
written work, and exhibits his characteristic acuteness, but 
which would never have brought its author into notice, had he 
yossessed no other claim to notoriety. To M. Dumont and the 
‘dinburgh Review, he is indebted for all the celebrity he has 
derived from what is called his great work. We know not 
how fara change in the cabinet may account for the imbecil- 
lity of his later productions. Assuredly, his criticism on the 
Church Catechism bears no marks of either a clear head ora 
sound judgement. He may be a logician: he is a poor rea- 
soner. He has an excellent knack at sorting and ticketing 
other men’s ideas—as if his brain was fitted up with pigeon- 
holes: but he is after all a mechanic, rather than a philosopher. 
The character of Mr. Godwin is evidently drawn by an in- 
timate acquaintance and a friend: it is too long, too much 
laboured, but it has the interest of a memoir. The same may 
be said of the portrait of Coleridge, which is far more biogra- 
phical than the Author’s own “ Biographia Literaria.” 


‘If Mr. Coleridge had not been the most impressive talker of his 
age,’ it is remarked, * he would probably have been the finest writer; 
but he lays down his pen to make sure of an auditor, and mortgages 
the admiration of posterity for the stare of an idler. All that he 
done of moment, he had done twenty years ago: since then, he may 
be said to have lived on the sound of his own voice. 

‘No two persons can be conceived more opposite in character 
or genius, than the subject of the present and of the preceding 
sketch. Mr. Godwin, with less natural capacity, and with fewer ac- 
quired advantages, by concentrating his mind on some given object, 
and doing what he had to do with all his might, has accomplished 
much, and will leave more than one monument of a powerful intel- 
lect behind him. Mr. Coleridge, by dissipating his, and dallying 
with every subject by turns, has done little or nothing to justify to 
the world or posterity, the high opinion which all who have ever heard 
him converse, or known him intimately, with one accord entertain of 
him. Mr. Godwin’s faculties have kept house, and plied their task 
in the work-shop of the brain diligently and effectually. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s have gossipped away their time, and gadded about from house 
to house, as if life’s business were, to melt the hours in listless talk. 
Mr. Godwin is intent on a subject, only as it concerns himself and 
his reputation ; he works it out as a matter of duty, and discards from 
his mind whatever does not forward his main object, as impertinent 
and vain, Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, delights in nothing but 
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episodes and digressions, neglects whatever he undertakes to perform, 
and can act only on spontaneous impulses, without object or method, 
« He cannot be constrained by mastery.”” While he should be oe. 
cupied with a given pursuit, he is thinking of a thousand other things; 
a  seabeter tastes, a thousand objects tempt him, and distract bs 
mind, which keeps open house, and entertains all comers, Mr, 
Godwin, on the contrary, is somewhat exclusive and unsocial in his 
habits of mind, entertains no company but what he gives his whole 
time and attention to, and wisely writes over the doors of his under. 
standing, his fancy, and his senses—* No admittance except on busi- 
ness.”” He sets about his task, whatever it may be, and goes th 

it with spirit and fortitude. He has the happiness to think an author 
the greatest character in the world, and himself the greatest author 
in it.’ 

Coleridge is a fine subject for this character-painter ; he is 
afterwards contrasted with Sir James Mackintosh. 

Wordsworth is highly eulogised, but the impression left on 
the mind of the reader is less pleasing than the Writer seems 
to aim at producing. We suspect that he has been induced to 
affect a higher admiration of Wordsworth’s poetry, than he 
really feels; and it is plain that he is somewhat mail by his 
subject. In fact, there is much more gossip than discrimina- 
ting criticism in this ‘ portrait.”. Mr. Wordsworth, we are told, 
‘ has a great dislike to Gray, and a fondness for Thomson and 
‘Collins. Milton is his great idol, and he sometimes dares to 
‘ compare himself with him.’ It is mortifying to hear him speak 
‘of Pope and Dryden ;’ and with Shakspeare ‘ he has little 
‘cordial sympathy.” Among our prose writers, he approves 
of Waiton’s Angler, Paley, and Robinson Crusoe ! Al which 
it was scarcely worth while to tell the public, but, if it be true, 
it amounts to this; that Mr. Wordsworth is a bigot in taste, 
a cynic in criticism, a man of contracted views and slender im 
formation, and an exquisite egotist. 

As we are among the Lakers, we pass on to the Author's 
portrait of Southey, painted, like the others, from the life. It 
is evident that the Writer has had the opportunities of personal 
intimacy ; aud there is a kindly feeling, which we are glad to 
notice, in his attempt to delineate the most paradoxical man of 
the age. 


« Mr. Southey, as we formerly remember to have seen him, had® 
hectic flush upon his cheek, a roving fire in his eye, a falcon ep 
look at once aspiring and dejected —it was the look that had been 
impressed upon his face by the events that marked the outset of bis 
life: it was the dawn of liberty that still tinged his cheek, a smile 
betwixt hope and sadness that still played upon his quivering lip. 
Mr. Southey’s mind is essentially sanguine, even to over-weeningne®™ 
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is prophetic of good; it cordially embraces it; it casts a longing, 
ibd wa look after it, even when itis gone for ever. He cannot 
bear to give up the thought of happiness, his confidence in his 
fellow-man, when all else despair. While he su it possible 
that a better form of society could be introduced than any that had 
hitherto existed, while the light of the French Revolution beamed 
into his soul; (and long after, it was seen reflected on his brow, like 
the light of setting suns on the peak of some high mountains or lonel 
range of clouds floating.in purer ether;) while he had this hope, this 
faith in man left, he cherished it with child-like simplicity, he clung 
to it with the fondness of a lover ; he was an enthusiast, a fanatic, a 
leveller; he stuck at nothing that he thought would banish all pain 
and misery from the world. In his impatience of the smallest error 
or injustice, he would have sacrificed himself and the existing gene- 
ration (a holocaust) to his devotion to the right cause. But when he 
once believed, after many staggering doubts and painful struggles, 
that this was no longer possible,—when his chimeras and den 
dreams of human perfectibility vanished from him,—he rach iy sud. 
denly round, and maintained that “ whatever is, is right.” Mr. Southey 
has not fortitude of mind, has not patience to think that evil is in- 
separable from the nature of things. His irritable sense rejects the 
alternative altogether, as a weak stomach rejects the food that is dis. 
tasteful to it. He hopes on against hope, he believes in all unbelief. 
He must either repose on actual or on imaginary good. He missed 
his way in Utopia, he has found it at Old Sarum— 


‘‘ His generous ardour no cold medium knows ;” 


his eagerness admits of no doubt or delay. He is ever in extremes, 
and ever in the wrong! 

‘ The reason is, that not truth, but self-opinion is the ruling prin- 
ciple of Mr. Southey’s mind. The charm of novelty, the applause 
of the multitude, the sanction of power, the venerableness of an- 
tiquity, pique, resentment, the 4 of contradiction, have a 
deal to do with his preferences. His inquiries are partial and hasty; 
his conclusions raw and unconcocted, and with a considerable infusion 
of whim and humour and a monkish spleen. His opinions are like 
certain wines, warm and generous when new ; but they will not keep, 
and soon turn flat or sour, for want of a stronger spirit of the under- 
standing to give a body to them. He wooed ower as a youthful 
lover, but it was perhaps more as a mistress than a bride; and he 
has since wedded with an elderly and not very reputable lady, called 
Legitimacy. 4 wilful man, according to the Scotch proverb, must 
have his way. If it were the cause to which he was sincerely at- 
tached, he would adhere to it through good report and evil report ; 
but it is himself to whom he does homage, and would have others 
do so; and he therefore changes sides, rather than submit to apparent 

feat or temporary mortification. Abstract principle has no rule 
but the understood distinction between right and tem the indul- 
gence of vanity, of caprice, or prejudice is re; by the con- 
venience or bias of the moment. The temperament of our politician’s 
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mind is poetical, not philosophical. He is more the creature of ig. 
pulse, than he is of reflection, He invents the unreal, he embeliishes 
the false with glosses of fancy, but pays little attention to “ the words 
of truth and soberness.” His impressions are accidental, immedi 
rsonal, instead of being permanent and universal. Of all mortals 
e is surely the most impatient of contradiction, even when he ha 
completely turned the tables on himself. 

* We must say that ‘* we relish Mr. Southey more in the Reformer” 
than in his lately acquired, but by no means natural or 
character of poet-laureat and courtier. He may rest assured thats 
garland of wild flowers suits him better than the Learedtalendtiea that 
his pastoral odes and popular inscriptions were far more adapted to 
his genius than his presentation-poens. He is nothing akin to birth. 
day suits and drawing-room fopperies. ‘ He is nothing, if not fan 
tastical.’’ In his figure, in his movements, in his sentiments, he is 
sharp and angular, quaint and eccentric. Mr. Southey is not of the 
court, courtly. Every thing of him and about him is from the people. 
He is not classical, he is not legitimate. He is not a man cast in the 
mould of other men’s opinions: he is not shaped on any model; 
he bows to no authority: he yields only to his own wayward peculi- 
arities. He is wild, irregular, singular, extreme. He is no forma 
ist, not he! All is crude and chaotic self-opiniated, vain. He wants 
proportion, keeping, system, standard rules. He is not éeres et ro 
tundus. Mr. Southey walks with his chin erect through the streets 
of London, and with an umbrella sticking out under his arm, in the 
finest weather. He has not sacrificed to the Graces, por studied de- 
corum. With him every thing is presocting. starting from its place, 
an episode, a digression, a poetic license. He does not move in an 
given orbit, but like a falling star, shoots from his sphere. He is 
pragmatical, restless, unfixed, full of experiments, beginning every 
thing a-new, wiser than his betters, judging for himself, dictating to 
others. He is decidedly revolutionary. He may have given up the 
reform of the State ; but depend upon it, he has some other hold of 
the same kind. Does he not dedicate to his present Majesty t 
extraordinary poem on the death of his father, called The Vision of 
Judgment, as a specimen of what might be done in English hexame- 
ters? Ina court-poem all should be trite and on an approved model. 
He might as well have presented himself at the levée in a pee hs 
masquerade dress. Mr. Southey was not to try conclusions with 
jesty—still less on such an occasion. The extreme freedoms with 
departed greatness, the party-petulance carried to the Throne of 
Grace, the unchecked indulgence of private humour, the assumptioa 
of infallibility and even of the voice of Heaven in this poem, are 
pointed instances of what we have said. They shew the singular state 
of over-excitement of Mr. Southey’s mind, and the force of 
habits of independent and unbridled thinking, which cannot be kept 
down even in addressing his Sovereign !’+-+++ «sees. cevesecett 
cacceecceeeeeseeeees® We are to declare that we think his artic 
inthe Quarterly Review, notwithstanding their virulence and 
talent they display, have a tendency to qualify its most i 
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effects. They bave redeeming traits in them. “A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump:” and the spirit of humanity bor 
Mr. Southey) is not quite expelled from the Quarterly Review. as 
the corner of his pen, “there hangs a vapourous drop profounc 
of independence and liberality, which falls upon its pages, and oozeg 
out through the pores of the public mind. There is a fortunate dif- 
ference between writers whose hearts are naturally callous to truth, 
and whose understandings are hermetically sealed against al impres- 
sions but those of self-interest, and a man like Mr. Southey. Once a 
hilanthropist and always a philanthropist. No man can entirely 
Caulk his nature: it breaks out in spite pf him. In all those ques- 
tions, where the spirit of contradiction does not interfere, on which 
he is not sore from old bruises, or sick from the extravagance of 
youthful intoxication, as from a last night's debauch, our “ laureate” 
is still bold, free, candid, open to conviction, a reformist without 
knowing it. He does not advocate the slave-trade, he does not arm 
Mr. Malthus’s revolting ratios with his authority, he does not strain 
hard to deluge Ireland with blood. On such points, where humanity 
has not become obnoxious, where liberty has not passed into a by- 
word, Mr. Southey is still liberal and humane. The elasticity of 
his spirit is unbroken: the bow recoils to its old position. He still 
eA 3 convicted of his early passion for inquiry and improvement. 
He was not regularly articled as a Government tool! 

* Mr. Southey’s prose style can scarcely be too much praised. It 
is plain, clear, pointed, familiar, perfectly modern in its texture, but 
with a grave ond sparkling admixture of archaisms in its ornaments 
and occasional phraseology. He is the best and most natural prose- 
writer of any poet of the day. 

* He also excels as an historian and prose translator. His histories 
abound in information, and exhibit proofs of the most indefatigable 
patience and industry. By no uncommon process of the mind, Mr. 
Southey seems willing to steady the extreme levity of his —_ 
and feelings by an appeal to facts. His translations of the nish 
and Preach romances are also executed con amore, and with the 
literal fidelity and care of a mere linguist. That of the Cid, in 

articular, is a master-piece. Not a word could be altered for the 

tter, in the old scriptural style which it adopts in weer to 
the original. It is no less interesting in itself, or as a record of high 
and chivalrous feelings and manners, than it is worthy of perusal as a 
merary curiosity. 

* We have chiefly seen Mr. Southey in company where few poe 
appear to advantage, we mean in that of Mr. Coleridge. He 
hot certainly the same range of speculation, nor the same flow of 
‘ounding words, but he makes up by the details of knowledge, and 

Y 4 scrupulous correctness of statement, for what he wants in origi- 
nality of thought, or impetuous declamation. The tones of Mr, 
Coleridge’s voice are uence: those of Mr. Southey are meagre, 
‘hrill, and dry. Mr. Coleridge’s forte is conversation, and he is 
Conscious of this: Mr. Southey evidently considers writing as his 
“rong-hold, and if gravelled in an argument, or at a loss for an 
Vou. XXIII. N.S O 
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explanation, refers to something he has written on the subject, og 
brings out his port-folio, doubled down in dog-ears, in confirmation 
of some fact. He is scholastic and professional in his ideas. He 
sets more value on what he writes than on what he says: he is per. 
haps prouder of his library than of his own preductions—themselves 
a library ! He is more simple in his manners than his friend Mr, 
Coleridge ; but at the same time less cordial or conciliating. He is 
less vain, or has less hope of pleasing, and therefore lays himself less 
out to please.’ 

‘ No man in our day (at least no man of genius) has led so uni. 
formly and entirely the life of a scholar, from boyhood to the present 
hour, devoting himself to learning with the enthusiasm of an earl 
love, with the severity and constancy of a religious vow—and w 
would it have been for him if he had confined himself to this, and not 
undertaken to pull down or patch up the State! However irregular 
in his opinions, Mr. Southey is constant, unremitting, mechanical is 
his studies, and the performance of his duties. There is nothi 
Pindaric or Shandean here. In all the relations and charities of 

rivate life, he is correct, exemplary, generous, just. We never 
veard a single impropriety laid to his charge; and if he has many 
enemies, few men can boast more numerous or stauncher friends.— 
The variety and piquancy of his writings form a striking contrast to 
the mode in which they are produced. He rises early, and writes ot 
reads till breakfast time. He writes or reads after breakfast till din- 
ner, after dinner till tea, and from tea till bed-time— 


« And follows so the evererunning year 
With profitable labour to his grave—” 


on Derwent’s banks, beneath the foot of Skiddaw. Study serves 
him for business, exercise, recreation. He passes from verse 
prose, from history to poetry, from reading to writing, by a stop 
watch. He writes a fair hand, without blots, sitting upright in his 
chair, leaves off when he comes to the bottom of the page, 
changes the subject for another, as opposite as the Antipodes. 
mind is after all rather the recipient and transmitter of knowledge, 
than the originator of it. He has hardly grasp of thought enough 
arrive at any great leading truth. His passions do not amount @ 
wore than irritability. With some gall in his pen, and coldness 9 hus 
manner, he has a great deal of kindness in his heart. Rash in bis 
epinions, he is steady in his attachments—and is a man, in many pa 
tculars admirable, in all respectable—his political inconsistency 
excepted | 


The portrait of Mr. Irving will please many persons by 8 
coarse humour and ill-nature, but it betrays an angry feeling. 
While ove cannot deny that there is much truth as well & 
cleverness in the picture, the hand of the caricaturist 1s 
visible ; and the Writer seems more intent in saying a ge 
thing about the Hatton Garden Orater, than on faisly oH 
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wating his character. The portrait of Mr. Gifford offends us 
in like manner by the personal feeling which is still more con- 
spicuous in the treatment he meets with. We are inclined to 
suspect that we detect here another hand. It was unworthy 
of the Author to deviate from his purpose and to descend so 
far into the particulars of criticism, as to make the articles 
against Keats and Hazlitt the main part of his indictment. 
We do not say that Mr. Gifford can complain of any treatment 
that he meets with, since he was the first to wage critical war’ 
on the principle of giving no quarter. But nothing is ever 

ained by scurrility. Mr. Jeflrey is as unfairly and partially 
eget as his opponent isabused. Does the Writer expect 
his reward in the next Number of the Edinburgh Review? It 
may be perfectly true, that ‘ the severest of critics is the best 
natured of men;’ but we looked for a fair portrait of the Re- 
viewer. Contrasting him, tn this character, with the Translator 
of Juvenal, he might have compared the one to a buccaneer, 
the other to an Inquisitor; the one reminding us of the tomas 
hawk, the other, of the thumb-screw. But how dares this por 
trait-painter meddle with Reviewers? Back to your easel, 
friend, or 

As a portrait, one of the finest things in the volume is the 
character of Sir Walter Scott: we hope itis not a likeness. He 
is contrasted with Lord Byron as a poet, with admirable dis- 
crimination. ‘To sum up the distinction in one word,’ says 
this critic, ‘ Sir Walter Scott is the most dramatie writer now 
‘ living; and Lord Byron the least so.’ Here, to make good 
the antithesis, the latter assertion is carried too far; but the 
criticism we cannot but deem substantially just, since we long 
ago expressed a similar opinion. We could have wished that 
our Satirist had refrained from his attack on Mr. Wilberforce. 
Twenty years ago, it might have been all fair, but it is now 
almost dastardly and unfeeling. We do not charge the Writer, 
however, with personality or malignity here. Indeed, he 
bears, in one sentence, an honourable testimony to the character 
Which he represents to be a double-entendre. 


‘ Mr. Wilberforce is far from being a hypocrite; but he is, we 
think, as fine a specimen of moral equivocation as can well be con- 
ceived. A hypocrite is one who is the very reverse of, or who de- 

ises the character he pretends to be: Mr. Wilberforce would be all 

he pretends to be.’ 


Perhaps, human sincerity in virtue cannot go much further. 
Our readers will perceive that there is more in this volume to 
admire, than to commend, It is very unequal, full of faultg 
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and beauties. Yet, what would we not give for just such an 
account of the poets, statesmen, and critics of other days? 
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Art. VII. Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and oe gern collected and 
reserved by Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 2 vols. small 8vo. pp. 790, 
ondon, 1824. 


é WISH,’ is the exclamation of Miss Hawkins, ‘I could re- 
collect the many stories I have heard of Roubiliac ;’ and 

we are parties to that wish for more reasons than one. Roubi- 
liac was a man of great abilities, fertile and original in invention, 
and masterly in execution; though the former was sometimes 

injured by the effects of a false and finical taste, less cha 

able on the artist himself, than characteristic of the times in 
which he lived. But if his conception was occasionally de 
fective in simplicity and vigour, the manner in which he real- 
ized his ideas is altogether admirable. If the conception and 
attitudes of his fine monument to the memory of Mrs. Nightine 
gale be liable to censure as savouring more of theatrical effet 
than of natural character, it is at least exquisite of its class; 
and if not of the highest style of art, it is at least incompa- 
rably superior to the wrt repetitions of many a popular 
artist whom we shall abstain from naming. Roubiliac’s train 
ing was in an inferior school, and he felt, all his life-time, the 
disadvantages of his early instruction: if he had been bom 
within our own times, and had his genius been kindled by the 
study of the Elgin marbles, he would have been second to 
none since the days of Agesander. Jt was a fine illustration 
at once of his ingenuousness and his high feeling >s an artist, 
that, having in after life visited Italy, and contemplated the 
master-pieces of ancient art, when he went into Westminster 
Abbey for the purpose of again inspecting his own composi- 
tions, he turned away, exclaiming that they looked like tobacce 
pipes. ‘The criticism, though essentially just, was by far too 
unqualified, but it speaks volumes in praise of the intellectaal 
and moral energy of the man who could thus deal with him 
self. Weare not sufficiently acquainted with his history 484 
sculptor, to know whether any ahitinge in his style was subse. 
uently visible. It is deeply to be regretted, that the few att 
Eectes traces which remam of such men as Roubiliac are m 
collected and preserved. Something has been recently done, 
though in a very clumsy way, for Wilson; but there have bee 
many clever men in the English school, during the latter half of 
the Inst century, of whom valuable anecdotes might still bee 
tained. We wish some qualified person would get up a scrap 
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book of these recollections. In another twenty years the 
will have passed irretrievably away. Miss Hawkins has given 
us a few gleanings which, ough not highly important, are 
worth remembering, It is amusing—and the tale is not with- 
ont its moral—to know that West would stand before his pic- 
tures, descant on their merits, and boast of the rapidity with 
which they had been exécuted. It is gratifying, and some- 
thing more; to learn that Bacon, having undertaken to desi 
and execute an idol for an Indian temple, recollected the se- 
cond commandment, and threw up the commission. Nor is it 
uninteresting to hear of the fine tribute paid by such a man to 
kindred but superior genius, when he obsérved to Sir John 
Hawkins, that the Duke of Argyll’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey had but one fault—the name of Roubiliac was attached 
to it, instead of that of Bacon. Nollekens is described by Miss 
H.as a ‘ stupid, good-humoured man in company,’ and she 
relates of him,— 


‘that, presenting a picture of his own painting in the Royal Aca- 
demy, he was required to explain his meaning in some parts. The 
subject was Abraham entertaining the Angels ; and he began to dis- 
course on his mode of treating his subject, in rather a puzzling man- 
ner, concluding abruptly with—* You see they are saying, how d’ye 
do, Abraham, like.” The cognomen of ¢ Abraham-like’ stuck to him 
for some years of his youth. When contracting for the monument 
for Pitt, it was necessary to hint to him, that even at his then time of 
life, the chances were against his living to complete it; he was there- 
fore desired to name the artist on whom the task should devolve. 
Chantrey had not then come forward. He said, without hesitation, 
* Westmacott,’ ” 


Miss Hawkins relates, from her own observation, ‘a little 
anecdote connected with Chantrey, that is worth repeating. 


‘When his exquisite statue of little Lady Lucy Russel was exhi- 
biting at Somerset-place, a lady who had just come from it, ‘called to 
a little boy whom she had before been leading by the hand, ‘to follow 
her, but he continued to loiter. She spoke again; and I heard him 


reply in a sort of short breathing—* Mamma, mamma, I can’t get 
away from it.’ ’ 


_ The Johnsoniana of these volumes are not particularly strik- 
tag, but some additional particulars occur, chiefly in connexion 
with his intercourse with the family of Sir John Hawkins. 
Of course the ‘ Life’ of the great moralist as written by Sir 
John, comes under notice, and a slight history is given of its 
engin and progress. Miss H. gives her opinion of its general 
character in the following terms. 


‘ Whether, of all Dr. Johnson’s friends, my father was the most or 
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the least competent to be his biographer, is a question which I am 

very willing to leave doubtful. Were I to vote on the subject, | 

should myself hesitate. Their friendship was indeed of long stand. 

ing, and had therefore commenced sufficiently early to give Sir J. H, 

opportunity of studying his character under various lights ; this, hix 
wers enabled to do on an enlarged scale. 

‘ The London booksellers certainly thought my father the fittest 
person, or they would not have sent a deputation to him, to ask him 
to undertake the labour. But I shall never cease to wonder at their 
doing so, for Boswell’s views were, I think, suspected, if not declared; 
and unless he asserts as bold a falsity as in the story of Lady Rothes’s 
mango, he bad at least tacit permission to exhibit him to the ee 
and it is very remarkable, and not in the common course of self-care, 
that notwithstanding this bare-fuced espionnage, Johnson never ap. 
peared to have been influenced in his conversation, either in matter or 
manner. He who professed to talk for victory, never appeared to 
talk for reputation. He certainly calculated, and very accurately, 
the angle at which what he uttered would do most execution ; and 
those in the habit of hearing him, might, when he was well warmed 
in conversation, observe in him a concentratjon of his forces, when 
he meant to be decisive. I was ready to cry out, “ Now for it,” 
while I awaited these explosions, as I should have done, had I seen 
him inflate his cheeks to try how far he could blow a feather; and 
feathers indeed some speakers were before him. 

* But against all this, he who waited for the death of his friend 
with views that might bear a rude comparison, was 3 Why he 
was not present at the last scenes of this eventful life, was never 
clearly made out. There was a sort of coquetry in his absence, 
which was excused by the absentee, rather in the language of a lover 
than a friend; and it is no compliment to the character which be 

rformed, that he does not appear to have been wanted or wished 
for. 1 do not think Johnson ever named him to my father. 

‘ But while I thus depreciate a man who really has done still more 
to depreciate himself, I would not be unjust to his work, His Life 
of Johnson is a book that must always please ; it is entertaining tos 
degree that makes my father’s appear stiff, cold, and turgid; andl 
cannot but own, | think my father’s the very worst thing he ever 
gave to the public.’ pp. 226—230. 


We really think this criticism too severe. Sir John’s life of 
his friend is, with many faults, an important book ; it contains 
much in which Boswell is deficient, and its sketches of Joho 
soh’s associates and contemporaries are exceedingly valuable, 
On Boswell’s remarks in hostility to Sir John Biawkias we 
lay butvery little stress; the laird of Auchinlech certainly 
made up a very interesting book, but it was,in more ways that 
one, very much at bis own expense. The volume of, Sir J, 
with the little amusing duodecimo of Mrs. Piozzi, are not 
be dispensed with by those who would form an accurate est 
mate of Johnson’s habits and character, 
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The history of Sir John Hawkins’s conduct duringthe riots 
of 1780, affords some rather awkward illustrations of Lord 
Mansfield’s dastardly feelings on the approach of danger. 
After sending for Sir John as the representative of the civil 
power, he shrunk from the energetic measures suggested by 
the magistrate, and ultimately suffered his house an we te 
to be destroyed without an effort to save them. e have, 
however, strong doubts about the fairness of preserving all 
those little traits of mental failure and habitual peculrarit 
from which no living being is altogether exempt. The follow- 
jag description of another eminent individual is good, but we 
should not have chosen to be the first to place a truly great 
man in a ridiculous light. 


‘ Of Sir William Jones, the memoirs have already appraren before 
the public; but as what I shall say is not generally known, and is 
rfectly authentic, it may perhaps be acceptable. 1 remember to 
bie heard him speak as a Counsel in the Court of King’s Bench ; 
the question before the Court arose from private disagreements in a 
family, which made a separation between husband and wife necessary ; 
and there being a child whose interests were to be taken care of, 
the interference of the Court was Hig os A perfect silence pre- 
vailed—the attention of all present being attracted to hear what 
* Linguist Jones,’ as he was even then called, would say. Though 
he could not have been accustomed to hear his own voice in a court 
of law, for I believe this was his forensic debit, he, nevertheless, 
spoke with the utmost distinctness and clearness, not at all discon- 
certed by the novelty of his situation. His tone was highly decla- 
matory, accompanied with what Pope has called ‘ balancing his 
hands,’ and he seemed to consider himself as much a public orator 
as Cicero or Hortensius could have done. His oration, for such it 
must be called, lasted, I recollect, nearan hour. But the orator, 
however he might wish to give a grand idea of the office of a pleader, 
did not, in the course of the business, entirely avoid the ridiculous ; 
for having occasion to mention a case decided by the Court, he 
stated in the same high declamatory tone, in which he had delivered 
the whole of his speech, that he found * that it had been argued 
one Mr. Baldwin.’ Not being very conversant with the state of the 
bar, he did not know that this one Mr. Baldwin was, at the time of 
which I am speaking, a barrister in great business, and was then sit- 
‘og not half a yard from the orator’s elbow. It occasioned a smile, 
or perhaps more than a smile, on every countenance in Court; but 
€ orator proceeded as steadily as before. In the course of his 
speech, he had had ocasion to mention the governess of a child ; 
and he had done it in such terms as conveyed, and must have con+ 
‘eyed to any one possessed of ordinary comprehension, an idea 
that she was an extremely improper person to remain with a young 
lady ; on the next day, therefore, Mr. Jones appeared again in the 
‘eat which he had occupied the preceding day ; and when the judges 
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had taken their seats, he began in the same high declamato 

to inform the Court, that “ it was with the deepest regret he bad 
learnt that, in what he had had the honour to state to their Jordshi 
the preceding day, he was understood to mean to say, that Mrs. — 
was a harlot!!” The gravity of every countenance in Court yielded 
to the attack thus made upon it, re general laugh was produced 
by it.’”’ 


A specimen or two of the miscellaneous anecdotes must ter 
mimate our extracts from these volumes. 


* Chief Justice W. was a man of so little personal decorum, that 
he was perpetually offending against the respect due to his office, 
He would slay cards in the public rooms at watering places; and one 
night when so engaged, he was extremely annoyed by a yo 
barrister, who, feigning himself intoxicated, stood by the table, 
looked over his ma: and was so troublesome, that at length W—. 
spoke sharply to him.—* Sir,”” said he, pretending to stagger; “I 
—beg pardon—but I wanted to improve in playing whist ; so—so— 
I came to look over—you ; for if—if [, I, 1, am not mistaken, Sir,— 
you are a judge.” 

‘Charles Yorke told this fact. His father, Lord Hardwicke, was 
in the Court of Chancery when Lord Cowper was hearing a cause 
in which Richard Cromwell had some concern. The counsel made 
very free and unhandsome use of his name, which offending the good 
feeling of the Chancellor, who knew that Cromwell must be in court 
and at that time a very old man, he looked round, and said, “ Is Mr. 
Cromwell in court?” On his being pointed out to him in the crowd, 
he very benignly said, “ Mr. Cromwell, I fear you are very incom 
modiously placed where you are; pray come and take a seat on the 
bench by me.” Of course, no more hard speeches were u 
a him. Bulstrode Whitelocke, then at the bar, said to Mr 

orke, “ ‘This day so many years ago, I saw my father carry the 
great seal before that man through Westminster Hall.” ’ 


On the whole, these volumes, though sufticiently readable, 
are deficient in selection: if the two had been reduced to one, 
mich would have been gained in point of permanent value 
There are some rather unequivocal symptoms of eking out, 
which hang somewhat heavily on the work; and a soundet 
discretion would have left out Sir John’s legal arguments, 
Mr. Henry Hawkins’s political pamphlet. The most interest 
ing portions of the volumes are, however, the least avail 
for extract; and we would refer tothe memoirs of Bennet 
Langton, George Stevens, and Count Jarnac, as contaiming 
much that will repay perusal. 
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Art. VILL. A Dissertation, intended to explain, establish, and vinds- 
cate the Doctrine of Election. By W. Hamilton, D.D. Minister 
of Strathblane. 12mo. pp. 274. Price 3s. 6d. London, 1824, 


T was one of the many quaint, pithy sayings of good John 
Newton, that he liked the flavour of Calvinism in a sermon, 
as he did that of sugar in his tea, but he did not like to find 
itinalump. We fear that a volume on the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, will suggest to many persons the idea of Calvinism in the 
lump. ‘ No subject,’ remarks Dr, Hamilton in his preface, ‘ is 
‘more unpopular than the doctrine ot Election. The great 
‘mass of men,’ he adds, ‘ instinctively recoil from the neces- 
‘sity of renouncing all dependence upon their own religious 
‘observances and virtuous attainments.’ The connexion of 
these two sentences, however, is not very obvious. ‘The doc- 
trine of Election is recoiled from by many who cordially re- 
nounce all dependence upon their own merits for justification 
before God. Dr. Hamilton ought not to allow himself to con- 
found the unpopularity of this doctrine, for which many causes 
may be assigned, with the indisposition of the heart to submit 
to the Scriptural method of salvation. But this mistake, 
which he falls into at the outset, pervades the work. Election 
stands, in his pages, for the Divine prescience, for Divine 
sovereignty, for Justitication by faith, for Redemption ; in fact, 
it is made to include the whole sum and substance of the 
Christian system. The effect of concentrating the attention 
upon any one point, is strikingly analogous to that which is 
produced on the eye by looking stedfastly at a bright or dazz- 
ling object: after the object is withdrawn, still the bright 
5 een floats before you, and prevents your seeing any thing 
else clearly fora time. Election is a subject on which it is 
difficult to gaze steadily : some have fixed their eyes upon it, 
till they have gone blind. Others have suffered only in the 
way we speak of. Mention the doctrine of the Atonement: 
they see Election in it. Redemption, it is the same thing as 
Election. Insist on the ‘ stantis vel cadentis ecclesia articulus,’ 
Justification by faith, they will tell you, its basis is Election. 
Speak of the wisdom of God, the goodness of God,—yes, these 
are but other words for Election. Now, all that they say of 
Election under this impression must no doubt be true, since it 
is the entire system of the Gospel that they mean by it. To 
many persons, they may seem to be giving an undue promi- 
hence, a disproportionate importance to one detached doctrine, 
whereas they must rather be understood as contending, under 
that title, for the whole New Testament. 


We know not to what we can better compare this peculiarity 
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of phraseology, than the old habit of using contractions in wri. 
ting. What strange flourishes are made to stand for half, 
dozen letters in some old Greek manuscripts! But the art of 
printing has put an end to the use of this enigmatical charae- 
ter. When will theologians cease to be enigmatical ? 


The wide scope which Dr. Hamilton has allowed himself, 
will be seen from the Contents. 


‘ Chap. J. Of the Nature of Election. Chap, II. Proof of the 
Doctrine of Election. § 1. The love of order, the desire of enjoying 
their own will, and the habits of inquiry and consideration, observable 
in rational agents. § 2. The Attributes of God. § 5S. The evi. 
dences of design apparent in the works of God. § 4. Prophecies 
and Promises. § 5. Salvation by grace. §6. The testimonies of 
Scripture. 

‘ Chap. III. Vindication of Election. § 1. Defence of Election 
from thecharge that it is dishonourable to the character of God, 
§ 2. from the charge that it is inconsistent with the freedom of 


the will. 9 3. —— from its supposed inconsistency with the univer. 
sal calls and free offers of the Gospel,’ 


A short extract will shew the Author’s view of the nature of 
the subject. 


* But, whilst in this manner we are compelled to admit that salva 
tion, in all its parts, is of grace ; that conversion is the work of God; 
and that every individual who is born again, is not only rendered 
spiritually minded, but is actually born of the a another question 
instantly and inevitably meets us: When did God resolve on this 
gracious result? Did He or did He not think of it till the moment 
when the Spirit commenced his saving operations? If He entertain 
ed the purpose before that interesting period, when was it first form- 
ed? Was this from everlasting? or atthe birth of the man? or 
merely a day, or an hour, ora moment before he called him by his 
grace ?—These questions lic at the foundation of all the discus 
sion respecting the decrees of God ; and the issue of the whole con- 
troversy turns upon the answer which —- ought to receive. The 
opponent of Election imagines that the effect is altogether ex 
rary; and that, whatever may be the ageney of God in conversion, 
and the extent of His foreknowledge, up to the moment of execu 
tion, He has no will nor purpose upon the subject; and that Heis 
not more determined effectually to apply the blessings of the Gospel te 
one than to another; to John than to Judas, to Paul than & 
Caiaphas. 

* However much the advocates of this hypothesis may be deli 
with its simplicity, and confident in its strength, if we are to ju e of 
the perfections of God, by what we observe in the best and most et. 


lightened of men, we must at once declare it utterly untenable. 
pp- 
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Now we must be permitted to say, that the issue of the 
whole controversy by no means turns upon the answer which 
such questions ought to receive, for they are questions which 
deserve no answer. Nor would the opponent of Election ac- 
cept Dr. Hamilton’s statement of the sentiment he attributes to 
him. Would it not have been better to give the ‘ ima- 
‘gination’ of his oppouents in their own words, If the 
Author is not Sighting with a man of straw, why not name 
the writers who hold the opinion referred to ? +: 

His attempt to infer the necessary truth of the doctrine 
from the love of order in the Divine mind, strikes us, we must 
confess, as both a failure and an impropriety. The Divine 
prescience may be clearly ak tie to be a necessary perfection 
of Deity: but our knowledge of the Divine purposes must be 
derived purely from Revelation, and all @ prior? speculations 
respecting them are worse than superfluous. But our readers 
shall judve. The following is the summing up of the second 
chapter. 


Hamilton on Election. 


‘ In the mean time, on looking back upon the ground over which 
we have travelled, we are necessarily led to ask, Is it true, as we have 
proved, that every man of wisdom and of worth, possesses a love 
of order, a desire to follow the dictates of his own will and ju 
ment, and a habit of inquiry and consideration? and is it also 
true, that the powers of God’s understanding and the inherent un- 
changeable rectitude of hie nature, just as far surpass all created in- 
telligence and goodness, as the heavens are higher than the earth ; 
and that in every thing in which we excel, he is infinitely above us? 
Is it true, that from everlasting to everlasting he is God, and that 
he is in all and through all ; and that whilst he inhabits eternity and 
fills inmensity, he at once sees and comprehends the past, the present, 
and the future? Is it true, that his understanding is infinite, and 
his nature unchangeable ; and that, whilst he knows the properties 
of every creature that he has made, what he has once purposed, he 
will infallibly bring to pass? Is it true, that his power is omnipotent, 
and that its exercise perpetually depends upon his will; and that 
every thing that exists, has been made by his pleasure, and is upheld 
by his own providence and care? Is it true, that his wisdom and 
goodness are inconceivable and absolutely unbounded ; and that it is 
an essential attribute of wisdom and of goodness to pursue the best 
and noblest ends by the simplest and most efficient measures? Is‘® 
true, that without a plan and a oy hae we could discover no trace 
of order and regularity amongst his works? and is it likewise true, 

the universe is replete with the proofs of a censtancy whith 

never varies, and of a skill the most perfect and stupendous? Is it 

true, that the agent’s declaring before-hand, exactly what he after- 

wards produces, demonstrates deliberate and fix determination? 

and is it true, that the Bible contains an uninterrupted train of pro- 

es and promises, eaten i 5 the beginning to the of 
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time, and embracing an outline of the whole of God’s conduct 

the children of men? Is it true that the change of the human hear 
is wholly his work ; and that while he is able to subdue even aij 
things to himself, he leaves multitudes to live in security and 

to die in impenitence and sin, and descend to everlasting destruction? 
Is it true, that the scriptures again and again proclaim the 
and the power of the Most High to do what he pleases in heaven, and 
in earth, in the seas, and in all deep places; that his counsel shall 
stand, and that he will do al] his pleasure ? 

‘Is all this true? And who that confides in the evidence eithe 
of reason or revelation, can doubt or deny its truth? Then, with 
whatever difficulty it may be supposed to be attended, we may most 
securely rely on the fact, that the whole of the Divine government 
is planned and fixed ; that whatever God does, is done from design; 
that he worketh all according to the counsel of his will; that there 
is an election of Grace ; and that they who are saved, are saved and 
called with a holy calling, not-according to their works, but accord- 


ing to his own purpose and grace, which was given them in Christ 
Jesus, before the world began.’ pp. 167-9. 


The propositions contained in the last paragraph, no Chris- 
tian man, we apprehend, would deny; and in fact, the con- 
clusions are clearer and more certain, taken by themselves, than 
the proofs adduced by the Writer to establish them. This will 
apply to the whole work. The Author’s doctrines we, in the 
main, cordially approve of; itis to his reasonings and subor- 
dinate statements that we hesitate to assent. Dr. Hamilton 
writes like a sensible and pious man, and his object in gr 
lication has been, we are persuaded, the good of his fellow 
creatures. But after all, what is the tendency of such disqui- 
sitions? On an unbeliever, we should fear that they would 
make an unfavourable and injurious impression: what is the 
effect they are adapted to produce on the mind of a believer! 
Is it a practical, is it a devotional effect? We question it, 

It is, we think, a serious omission in such a work, that the 
practical uses of the doctrine have not been thought to require 
distinct notice. The language of systematic Theology is, ‘It 
‘ is so, and you are to believe it.’ We find nothing like this 
frigid, dogmatic mode of exhibiting trath in the sacred writings. 
There, doctrines are never introduced apart from their mor 
er aan but there is always to be found a reason for thei 

ing brought forward, in the obvious scope and holy tendency 
of the train of thought in which they occur. When the Apot 
tles call upon men to believe, it is to believe unto salvation. 
What they are intent upon, is not, as their ultimate object, the 
initiation into a creed, but the formation of the Christian cha: 
racter. Separated from this moral aim, theology is the most uh 
interesting and useless of studies. Take the doctrine 
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Election, for instance, and let us suppose that Dr. Hamilton’s 
readers are brought entirely to acquiesce in the justness of his 
statements : what then? Will the perusal have promoted in’ 
their hearts love to the Divine Being ? May not a man be as 
orthodox a believer in Election, as the Author could wish him 
to be, and yet remain at enmity with the moral government of 
Giod! ‘This will surely be admitted. It cannot be concealed, 
that there are hundreds of unconverted, unprincipled men 
among the orthodox. Now the question is, not whether the 
Scripture doctrine of Election, or any other revealed truth, has 
a holy tendency; for this it were impious to doubt; but 
whether such polemical exhibitions of the doctrine are adapted 
to promote the end of all truth, which is to sanctify the heart 
and regenerate the character. 

The apology usually made for treating of such topics, either 
inthe pulpit or in essays and disquisitions, is, that they are 
controverted and opposed. But what if they were not contro- 
verted, would it be the less necessary to insist on all that 
Scripture has revealed? Would it cease to be necessary to 
preach and uphold the doctrine of the Atonement, if there 
were no Socinian left to impugn it? It is highly proper to 
notice, when the occasion salle or it, the objections which are 
urged against the truth of a doctrine ; but defences, Fa 
and vindications are apt to leave out or keep in the back- 
ground, the positive recommendations of the truths they advo- 
cate: while insisting on their certainty, they say little that can 
illustrate their excellence. Whereas the only efficient motive 
for embracing truth, lies in its moral excellence. 

There are many pious individuals who believe in the doc- 
trine of Election as usually stated,—that is, they acknowledge 
it to be a Scripture doctrine ; but still, were they to speak out, 
they would say, they wish it were not in Scripture. It is a 
part of the system of belief which they dare not discard, but 
ithas no relation in their minds to any practical result, any 
virtuous or holy feeling. While they do homage to the autho- 
rity of Revelation, this seems to them a truth scarcely worth 
beg revealed. In their case, it will not be said, that it is the 
opposition of the heart to the humbling doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, that causes their dissatisfaction. We must conclude, 
either that the doctrine itself, which presents itself under this 
repulsive aspect, is not scriptural, or that their minds have 

never been fairly brought into contact with the doctrine in its 
true character. We believe the latter to be the case, and the 
reasow 1s, that they have perhaps seldom or ever had the doc- 
inne exhibited to them otherwise than controversially; they 
have never been taught why they should believe it. 
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This gives the Antinomian teacher an immense ailvantage jp 
the pernicious use he makes of these ill-understood doctrines, 
They do not lie idle in Ais mind. He well knows, and his 
hearers too, why he holds and preaches‘ Election.” He has 
uses for the doctrine which the Apostles never dreamed of 
applying it to. It is almost the only active principle of his 
creed ; but it acts im a direction the very contrary to that in 
which it was mtended to operate. 

We have often thought that this fact supplies a presumption 
against the scriptural character of Antinomianism, so s 
as to warrant our pronouncing its condemnation, independegt 
of any direct refutation. ‘The use which the Antinomiag 
makes of the doctrine of the Election, is clearly such as to 
produce an effect precisely opposite to what the Apostle de 
signed. St. Paul labours to retute the idea of merit or works 
in the believer as the cause of his being chosen to eternal hie, 
for the purpose of exalting the gratuitousness of the Divine 
mercy, so as to exclude boasting: the Antinomian fancies 
himself personally elected, not by mercy, but by favouritism, 
and of this he does boast. The argument of the Apostle is thus 
illustrated by Calvin in his commentary ou Eph. 1. 4. There. 
‘ fore, 1! the cause be 7 why God has called us to a parti- 

cipation in the Gospel, why he vouchsafes daily to confer on us 
so many benefits, why he opens heaven to us, we must evet 
recur to that as a first principle, Because he has chosen ws 
before the foundation of the world. Moreover, that this 
choice is gratuitous, may be deduced from the very time of it; 
fur what excellency could attach to us, what merit could be 
apparent in us, before the world was made! For, how puerile 
that sophistical cavil, that we were chosen, not because we 
were already worthy, but because God foresaw that we should 
‘become so. We were all lost in Adam ; therefore, unless God 
‘redeem us from destruction by his own choice, he can foresee 
‘ nothing different as the issue.’ But for the interposition of 
God in sending his Son to redeem and enlighten the world, 
what good works could he have foreseen in any? The 
Apostle’s argument is, that, as the Divine purpose to redeem 
his church was from eternity, (in common with all the Divine 
purposes,) nothing in us could originate the love of God, 
since it was “ when we were enemies, that Christ died for us.” 
At the time this sovereign purpose was formed, the subjects of 
it had no existence. Their existence in the Divine mind #4 
metaphysical abstraction with which the Apostle does not com 
cern himself. And previously to their embracing the 
they were “ dead,” even as others, “ children of wrath,” evea 
as others. And why does he urge this? That they might 
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look upon themselves as eternal favourites of God? Precisely 
the reverse of this is his design ; that they might ascribe their 
salvation to pure, absolute, gratuitous mercy. ‘ We love him,” 
«avs St. John, “‘ because he first loved us”—so loved us as to 
send his Son to die for us. 

But, while the Antinomian readily admits that it was not 
foreseen good works that caused or prompted the Divine love, 
vet, he conceives it to have been his foreseen se/f as the object 
af the Divine complacency, which on gow the plan of ‘alba 
tion—his own person as the object of Divine favouritism, not- 
withstanding all those sins on to him, which, in others, 
awake God's holy wrath. The only difference between him 
and the Arminian is, that the latter ascribes to foreseen good 
works what the former refers to a foreseen relation—a relation 
preceding the existence of the thing related, for he aftirms it 
to have been eternal, whereas his own existence is but of ves- 
terday. One would imagine that nothing can be eternally re- 
lated, that has not eternally existed. To the virtue, however, 
of this supposed eternal personal relation, the Antinomian 
ascribes, what the Arminian ascribes to the meritorious virtue 
of good works,—the causing or determining of God’s electing 
love, or sovereign favour. Boasting, on either hypothesis, is 
not excluded. God’s mercy, in either case, is not gratuitous; 
noris itmercy. Nay, as men are more apt to be proud of 
their relative circumstances, of the distinctions of birth and 
family connexions, than of their personal virtue, so, the Anti- 
nomian is found the greater boaster of the two. 

But is it not said, “ According as he has chosen us in him 
“before the foundation of the world?” We answer with 
Calvin: * In Christo, ergo extra nos. Toe est, non intuitu digni- 
‘ tatis nostra, sed quoniam adoptionis beneficio calestis Pater nos 
‘ serevit in Christi corpus. Denique Christi nomen omne meritum 
“excludit, et quicquid ex se habent homines ; nam ex quo dicit nos 
‘in Christo ebectsa, sequitur indignos fuisse in nobis.” Here, this 
most judicious Expositor speaks a eae in the strictest 
accordance with the other Catioteass to whom he has been 
sometimes ignorantly opposed. Assuredly, God’s purpose to 
save his Church dates ‘ from the beginning.’ “ In Christ,” 
they were chosen, as the Jews were chosen in Abraham,— 
chosen in Christ, the second Adam; chosen as a people, al- 
though as individuals they were once without Christ. As in- 
dividuals, Christians were not eternally in Christ, for no man 
can he in Christ, but as he “ is a new creature.” Scripture 
speaks of them as predestinated to be adopted, sanctified, &c. ; 
then, they were not always adopted and sanctified. It is one’ 
“ung for the Church to be chosen “ in Christ” before the 
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foundation of the word; another thing for the believer to be 
born into God’s redeemed family through faith. And so dis. 
finct and different are these two things, that, according to 
Calvin, and according to Scripture too, our being chosen in 
Christ excludes the idea of our being personally chosen— 
chosen in ourselves. So that St. Paulis here the direct an- 
tagonist of the Antinomian. __ 

The general doctrine which, both in the passage alluded to 
and elsewhere, the inspired Apostle labours to establish is, that 
the efficient cause of our salvation is the spontaneous, gratui- 
tous, eternal good pleasure of God. It is the glory of the 
Godhead to be self-originate, uncaused, unmoved ab extra, as 
in his nature, so, in his manifestations. He was not moved 
or prompted to create, but by his own good pleasure. And 
thus, the Apostle traces the new creation to the same un 
prompted, self-originated love. “ For of him, and by him, 
‘and to him all things, to whom be glory for ever.” 

The Scriptural design, then, of what is called the doctrine 
of Election, is obviously no other, than to exalt the gratuitous 
ness of the Divine Mercy, with a view to excite in the mind of 
the Christian, the emotion of humble gratitude and love. Re- 
presentations which have not this for their object, which have 
an opposite tendency, whatever may be their abstract truth, 
have no claim to be accepted as the Scripture doctrine of Elee- 
tion. When it is attempted, for instance, to rest that doctrine 
on the Divine love of order, so resolving the very attribute of 
mercy into a sense of propriety, and the Divine prescience in 
to sagacious foresight ; or when the subject is presented to us 
clothed with the technical jargon of theology, and the bound- 
less, ineffable, soul-melting compassion of Deity is transformed 
into a decree !—-we appeal to every pious breast, whether such 
representations have the specific effect of promoting a sacred 
and ingenuous delight in the Divine character; whether they 
do not, on the contrary, bear us away into the region of gloomy 
and terrific abstractions, where that inscrutable mystery, the 
origin of evil, comes sweeping over the mind, like a dark, 
humid cloud, intercepting the sunshine of Heaven. How 
would it have been both for the peace and the edification of 
the Church, if all who profess and call themselves Calvinists, 
had attended to their master’s caution on this very subject,—® 
caution which might seem to have suggested the very | 
of the Seventeenth Article of the Church of England: ‘ 

* meminerimus quorsum hic de Predestinatione Paulus disputth 


* ne aliws fines in disputationibus nostris spectando, PE RICULOSS 
* ERREMUS.,’ : 
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be Art. 1X. Popery in 18%. A Circular Letter of Pope Leo the 
lis Twelfth, to the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops 
to of the Roman Catholic Church: and the Bull of Jubilee for the 
it Year 1825. ‘Translated from the Original Latin, with an Iotro- 
— duction and Notes. 8vo. pp. $2. London. 1825. 
ane W E feel the pride of office stirring within us, we feel how 
great is our elevation as Reviewers, in being called 
to upon to pass our critical judgement on the first production of 
aa anew ope. But this feeling, while we write, has given way 
= to another sentiment,—that of heart-felt, grateful elation at the 
ie: prerogative which we share with all our fellow-Protestants, of 
| 4 “ trying the spirits, whether they be of God.” “ By their fruits 
N Fr ye hell hive them.” Here, in this happy country, we can 
m make as free with a Pope’s Bull as with a Bishop’s Charge ; 
be we can discuss either without fear of the Star Chamber or the 
- Inquisition ; and we are too apt to think of Popery as a thing 
aii that is past, only because it is locally distant, But here is the 


identical Giant Pope, the brother of Giant Pagan, that we 
dof read of in the Pilgrim’s Progress when we were boys, come to 
: life again, a real incarnation in the body of Pope Leo the 


Be Twelfth—‘ the most holy Lord, our Lord Leo’—the “ man of 
‘a Sin’’ with all his names of blasphemy burned into his fore 
“lec. head. Hereis Popery, the same monstrous compound of li- 
aia centiousness, tyranny, and blasphemy, that it was when Lu- 
re ther set up the standard of the Lord against it in the sixteenth 
ma century. A man whose gallantries at Rome. were matter of 
‘ae blic scandal a few years ago, and whose immoralities were 
i ur ‘Tom blushing and secret in other ome ype now being in- 
alll vested with the three hats and the title of Holiness, begins his 
, pen career of iniquity with trying to raise money in the name of the 
ail Lord, by proclaiming a plenary indulgence, remission, and 
they ay of sin to all who shall go on pilgrimage to the Seven 
oom ills, on conditions hereafter specified. hat an admirable 
the comment does this precious document supply, on the language 
Ve n which has been held, session after session, in a certain great 
r wel house, respecting the enlightened spirit of the age, the altered 
nail character of Popery, the bigotry and the tier fears of 
ight Protestants! Those sage advocates of the Irish Catholics, who 
rer could find no better ground to rest their claims upon, than 
i the poetical fiction, Sat Popery had become liberalised—what 


or? will they say now? Were not the subject too grave for banter 
spute, or jest, we could feel almost amused at the new tone which 
ae this Circular and Bull may be expected to give to certain dis- 

cussions. And what will Mr. Wix now say to a reconciliation 
between Mother Rome and her run-away daughter ? 


Vou. XXIII, N.S, Q 
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Although we hope that every one of our readers will put 
himself in possession of this nefarious document, we cannot 


refrain from inserting in our pages, a few paragraphs from the 
“ Bull of Jubilee.’ 


‘Leo, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of Gop, to all the faith. 
ful in Curisr who shall inspect these presents, health and apostolical 
blessing | 

‘The Lorp, in the exercise of his compassion, has at length 
granted to our Lowliness, to announce to you with gladness the near 
approach of that which may now be felicitously celebrated according 
to the usages and institutions [majorum] of the ancients, but which, 
through the dreadful asperity of the times, was omitted at the com 
mencement of this century,—an omission which we deeply lamented. 
That most auspic ious year is near, a yearto be most religiously vene- 
rated, in which there will be a concourse from the whole world, to 
this our fair and holy city, and the See of the blessed Prerer; ‘and 
in which, all the faithful, being excited to [officia] the duties of 
picty, have all the most ample succours of reconciliation and grace 
proposed to them, for the salvation of their souls. For in this year, 
which we properly call ¢ an acceptable time and [a day | of salvation,’ 
we rejoice in the grand opportunity afforded to us, after the deplo- 
rable series of ills over which we have groaned, to strive to restore 
all things in Curist, by the salutary [saving] expiation of all chris 
tian people. We have therefore decreed, according to the authority 
which is divinely committed to us, to open as widely as possible, that 
heavenly treasury, which being pure chased by the merits, passions, 
and virtues of our Lornp Curtist, of his Virgin Mother, and of all 
saints, the Author of human salvation has entrusted the distribution 
wit 10 US. ececes ce ecesecee 

Advancing therefore by our wishes these numerous and great 
aie antages to souls,—and having in confidence of mind asked in 
prayer of Gop, the Giver of all good, by the bowels of his mercy, 
that which is required by a regard to the appointed time, and which 
is pointed out by the pious institutions of the Roman Pontiffs out 
co decessors,—treading also in the footsteps, with the consent of our 
rethren, the Cardinals of the Holy Romish Church, by the autho 
rity of the omnipotent Gop, and of the blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul, as well as by our own,—for the ; glory of Gop himself, for the 
exaltation of the Catholic Church, and for the sanctification of all 
Christian people, we proclaim and publish the Universal and Great 
Jubilee to commence in this Holy City, from the first vespers of the 
next eve of the Nativity of our most Holy Saviour Jesus CuRist, 
and to continue through the whole of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five. During this year of Jubilee, we mercifully 
in the Lorp grant and impart the most plenary and complete indul- 

ence, remission, and pardon of all their sins, to all the faithful io 
ell of both sexes, who are truly penitent, and have confes 
and who have likewise refreshed themselves with the Holy Commu- 
nion,—provided, (if Romans, or inhabitants of the city,) they shal 
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have devoutly visited these churches of the city, that of the blessed 
Peter and Paul, of St. John Lateran, and that of St. Mary Major, 
at least once a day, for thirty days, whether successive or [énterpo- 
latos} interrupted, natural, or even ecclesiastical, to be computed 
from the first vespers of one day, to the complete evening twilight 
of the succeeding oe but if they be foreigners, or in any —— 
strangers, they must have visited these churches, at least fifteen days, 
as already described ;—provided also, that they shall have poured 
forth pious prayers to Gop for the exaltation of the Holy Church, 
the extirpation of heresies, the concord of Catholic Princes, and the 
salvation and tranquillity [christiant popul] of Christendom. «+--+ 

‘We make this announcement to you, our sons, from our pater- 
nal affection, that those of you ‘who are weary and heavy laden,’ 
may fly to the place where you know for a certainty that you will re- 
ceive rest and be refreshed. For [neque fas est] it is criminal to be 
idle and negligent in applying for saving riches, out of those eternal 
treasures of divine grace, which are opened by our most holy and in- 
dulgent mother, the Church, when such an intense desire is mani- 
fested to procure earthly riches, which the moth corrupts, and the 
rust destroys. But since, even from ancient times, it has been a 
prevalent custom for immense and perpetual concourses of men of all 
ranks, from every part of the wide world, (although their route was 
long and dangerous.) to visit this principal [domicilium] seat and 
abode of the Fine Arts, upon which they look almost as on a prodigy, 
glittering and effulgent in the magnificence of its edifices, the majesty 
of its situation, and the beauty of its monuments; it would therefore 
be shameful and most contrary to a desire of eternal blessedness, to 
urge, as pretences for declining a journey to Rome, the difficulties 
on the road, the accidents of fortune, or other causes of this descrip- 
tion. There is, my beloved children, there is that, which will most 
abundantly compensate every species of inconvenience ; nay, if by 
chance, any sufferings occur. they will not ‘ be worthy to be [com- 
pared with} the weight of future glory,’ that, by the blessing» of 
Gon, * will be wrought out for you’ by those aids which are pre- 
pared for the benefit of souls. For you shall reap from this journey 
a most ample harvest of penitence, out of which you may offer to 
Gop the castigation of your bodies, through the long continuance of 
your [molestorum actuum] painful acts of mortification, may in holi- 
bess perform the conditions prescribed by the laws of the indal- 
gences, and may add this new advantage to the determination 
which you have formed and constantly hold, of punishing and re- 
pelling your crimes 

* Come up, therefore, with your loins girt, to this holy Jerasalem, 
to this priestly and royal city, which has become the capital of the 
World by its being the See of the blessed Peter, and is conspicuously 
seen to exercise a wider presidency by its divine religion, than by its 
earthly dominion. This is indeed the city,’ said Sr. Cuanves, 
when exhorting his people to undertake a journey to Rome during 
the sacred year, ‘ this isthe city, whose soil, walls, altars, churches, 
Q 2 
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the sepulchres of its martyrs, and whatever objects present them. 
selves to the sight, suggest something sacred to the mind, as those 
persons experience and feel, who, after due ques ye visit those 


sacred recesses.’ Reflect how greatly a walk round those ancient 
places, which, through the majesty of religion, wonderfully recom. 
mend themselves, may contribute to excite faith and charity in the 
minds of spectators. There, many thousands of martyrs are pre 
sented to their view, whose blood has consecrated the very ground; 
they enter their churches, behold their [titulos] epitaphs, and [vene- 
rari] do reverence to their relics. Besides, as St. Joun Curysos. 
tom has said, * Since the heavens are as resplendent when the sun 
emits his rays, as the city of the Romans which contains those two 
lights, Peter and Paul, who transmit their rays through the whole 
earth: what person [auserit} will have the audacity to approach 
[the places A am those Apostles made their] confessions, to pros- 
trate himself before their tombs, and to kiss their fetters, which are 
far more precious than gold or jewels, unless [he be impelled] bya 
feeling of the most intense devotion? And who can refrain from 
tears either while beholding the cradle of Cuaist, and recollecting 
atthe same time the cries of the infant Jesus inthe manger; or 
while adoring the sacred instrument of our Lorp’s passion, and 
then meditating on the Repeemer of the world hanging on the cross?” 

* Since, by the singular liberality of Divine Providence, these au- 
gust monuments of religion are united together in_ this city alone, 
they are in reality, certain, most sweet, and pleasant pledges of that 
affection, by which ‘the Lorp loveth the gates of Zion above all the 
tabernacles of Jacob;’ and they most affectionately invite all of you, 
my beloved children, to lay aside all delay, and to ascend that 
mountain in which Gop has been pleased to dwell.’ 


The main purpose of the Circular will be seen from the folk 
lowing extract. 


‘ It is no secret to you, venerable Brethren, that a certain society, 
vulgarly called ‘ THe Biste Society,’ [audacter vagari,] is aude 
ciously dispreading itself through the whole world. After despising 
the traditions of the Holy Fathers, and in opposition to the well 
known decree of the Council of Trent, (Session the Fourth, on the 
publication and use of the Sacred Books,) this Society has collected 
all its forces, and directs every means to one object,—to the transle- 
tion, or rather to the perversion of THE BiBLe into the vernacular 
languages of all nations! From this fact there is strong ground of 
fear, lest, as in some instances already known, so likewise in the resh 
through a perverse interpretation, there be framed out of the Gospel 
of Curist, a Gospel of man, or, what is worse, a Gospel of the 
Devil. 


‘ Behold, venerable Brethren, what is the tendency of this Society, 
which, in order to the fulfilment of its impious wishes, leaves nothing 
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ynattempted. For it congratulates itself, not only on eotes and 
pablishing its various translations [of the Scriptures], ut likewise 
on its visiting all cities, and dispersing its editions among the popu- 
lace in them : beside this, that it may entice the minds of the simple, 
it is sometimes careful to sell [the copies], and at other times it de- 
lights, with an insidious liberality, to distribute them gratuitously.’ 


These paragraphs require no comment. It will be a happy 
circumstance if this publication should lead any of the Pro- 
testant enemies of the Bible Society to see whose work they 
have been doing. Surely, they will blush at their fellow-ser- 
vant, if they ave not ashamed of their livery. 


Art. X. A Short Extract of the Life of General Mina. Published 
by Himself. 8vo. pp. 108. Price 5s. London, 1825. 


HIS is a sort of memorial, in Spanish and English, of Ge- 

neral Mina’s patriotic services in the Peninsula. We re- 
joice that he lives to tell the tale. His feats and his escapes 
read more like romance than. history, and remind us of the 
exploits of the Cid, more than of any thing in modern days. 
He belongs to the age of Froissart,—but, indeed, so does 
almost every thing in Spain; or he may be considered as the 
Pelayo of the nineteenth century. While Mina lives, the 
struggle for independence cannot he terminated; and the 
wretched Ferdinand may yet be made to tremble on his throne. 
Were Xavier but alive, the uncle and the nephew would in 
themselves be a host. But he perished in Mexico, the victim 
of his chivalrous but ill-planned attempt to break the yoke of 
Spam in the New World. He seems to have wanted the prue 
dence and sagacity of his uncle; and his suffering himself to 
be surprised, was an error—to hima fatal one. In every other 
respect, his manly, humane, heroic character, rendered him 
worthier of a better fate. 

The profits of the present publication are avowedly dedi- 
cated to patriotic purposes. This will sufficiently apologize 
for the somewhat costly style in which this brief statement 
makes its appearance. We purposely refrain from giving any 
extract, that we may not defeat the object we have in view in 
hoticing the publication. 
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Art XI. Fashionable Amusements the Bane of Youth: a Sermon, 
By John Morison, Author of “ Lectures on the Reciprocal Ob. 
ligations of Life.’? Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 58. Price 1s, 6d, 
London. 1825. 


T° call upon persons, young or old, to part with any thing 

which they deem pleasure, or conducive to happiness, 
without making them sensible of the surpassing value of what 
you propose to them as an equivalent, must be unavailing, 
He who knew what was in man, when he called upon his dis. 
ciples to renounce their worldly pursuits and possessions, uni- 
formly accompanied his injunctions with the promise of an 
equivalent,—in pleasure, in honours, or riches of a higher 
kind. It would be well, if preachers, in warning the young 
against the snares of worldly pleasure, would always bear in 
mind, that the only way to win the mimd = over to religion is, 
by shewing it to be the greater good. Mr. Morisc 1, with his 
vecustomed good sense, has adopted this method in the plain, 
affectionate sermon before us. 


‘I should tremble, however,’ he says, * to dissuade my young 
friends from the pursuit of unsubstantial worldly pleasures, if I could 
not present before them something more worthy of their regard— 
something more productive of security and peace. We want you to 
make an experiment for happiness on principles the force and influence 
of which you may not as yet have tried. We long to see you the 
cheerful, active, and holy disciples of Christ, For the pleasures of 
the world, we are anxious to see imparted to you, the witness of a good 
conscience, and the joys of faith, We have no wish to make you 
less happy, but, in reality, more so. It becomes you, at the same 
time, to remember, that happiness depends on a state of mindj;— 
that state of mind is religion implanted in the heart by divine grace. 
And where divine grace as imparted its inestimable treasures, the 
soul is made conscious of its stupendous wealth, and no longer covets 
the poor and beggarly delights of worldly minds. We only ask yo, 
then, to make trial of true religion as a source of happiness. Til 
you have done so, you are unjust to yourself, as well as disobedient 
to the claims of the divine Redeemer, who has said, “* My yoke} is 
easy, and my burden is light.” It is only the regenerating influence 
of the religion of Jesus that can effectually regulate the purpose 
and passions of the human heart. Until we yield up our minds @ 
the government of Heaven, we are too often blind to our best inter 
ests, and call that pleasure and happiness, which constitutes the very 
bane of the immortal soul. There is a spiritual disorder in the u® 
derstanding and heart, which it is the province of true faith to rectify 
and subdue. By superinducing new convictions and new tastes, 4 
prepares for higher and more sacred enjoyments. It delivers from 
worldly and dissipating amusements, not so much by bringing home 
the conviction of their absvlute ginfulness, as by clevating the moral 
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taste, and introducing the mind into a region where it feels all the 
cred freedom of a spiritual emancipation. You greatly mistake if 
you imagine that true Christians regret the relinquishment of their 
former vain pursuits. Ask them, and they will tell you, that till 
they did relinquish them, they were strangers to real bliss. And go it 
will be with you. Pleasure is an avaricious goddess ; the more she 
is served, the more she demands, and the less she is satisfied, Break, 
then, my young friends—I beseech you, break with her accursed 
idolatry. Though she is decked in meretricious attire, and beckons 
you with asmile, “ let not thine heart decline to her ways, go not 
astray in her paths; for she hath cast down many vce % » yea, 
many strong men have been slain by her.”’’? pp. 44—46. 


Towards the close of the sermon, Mr, Morison briefly points 
out some of the sources of youthful recreation which he con- 
siders to be expedient and lawful. Here, however, he ‘ uses 
‘shortness.’ He mentions healthful exercise, the pleasures of 
knowledge, the pleasures of society, the pleasures of doin 
good, and the pleasures of appropriate duty. All this is very 
well, but something more was desirable, than a catalogue of 
generalities, which would baulk the expectation of a youthful 
inquirer. Perhaps this is a part of the subject which addresses 
itself more particularly to parents. ‘ Teach your children,’ it 
might be said, ‘ to love Nature, to love home, make them your 
companions, provide them with tmnocent delights, cultivate 
their affections, cherish in them a taste for intellectual plea- 
sures; and then you may safely lay your parental interdict on 
those fashionable amusements which are the bane of youth,’ 

We think it might easily be proved, that no pleasure which 
the amusements alluded to can possibly yield, is equal to the 
pain inseparably attendant on a passion for such amusements. 
‘ All experience shews,’ says Mr. Morison, ‘ that he who lives 
‘on worldly pleasures, is a stranger to real enjoyment.’ This 
isvery just. The fact is, that with regard to all unnatural 
appetites, (and the craving for amusement is of this deserip- 
tion,) the gratification never corresponds to the intensity of 
the passion, at least after the first vivid impression of novelt 
has passed away; but the power of enjoyment continually 
lessens, while the desire remains unabated and incurable. The 
jttiable character of the old man of pleasure, and the still more 
aflecting counterpart in the female character, might with effect 
be held up to the young as a warning against surrendering 
Memselves to the hard service of dissipation. Such subjects 
require to be pressed home ; and such sermons as these, tempe- 
fate, atlectionate, and impressive, we should be glad more fre- 
(uently to meet with. We cordially recommend it to our 
young readers, 
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Art. XII. A Vindication of those Citizens of Geneva and other Persoys 
who have been instrumental in the Revival of Scriptural Religion ix 
that City ; occasioned by the Statements of Mons. J. J. Cheneviire 
and Robert Bakewell, Esq. By John Pye Smith, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
78. Price 2s. London. 1825. 


Ww E. have had occaston more than once to refer to the sub. 

ject to which this pamphlet relates: and our readers are 
sufficiently informed as to the origin of the theological contro- 
troversy, of which Protessor Cheneviere pretends to give a 
summary in the articles inserted in the Monthly Repository. 
The present very interesting pamphlet is not merely an able 
exposure of the want of integrity which characterises the 
Professer’s statement, and a candid vindication of the sepa- 
ratists from the Church of Geneva, but a valuable document, 
illustrating in a striking manner the genius of religious 
liberalism. In M. Cheneviére’s declamatory production, says 
Dr. Smith, 


‘ an enlightened Englishman familiarized to the principles of re 
ligious liberty, can not fail to discern, through the diffuseness of the 
Professor’s style, and the cloudiness of his reasoning, an arrogance 
of pretensions and an assumption of claims which would have well be- 
fitted a St. Dominic or a Gregory VII. Melancholy indeed it is, to 
see men who occupy the higher stations among the citizens of are 
nowned Protestant republic, and who boast ot their glory and purity, 
their knowledge and virtue ; yet proving that they have not learned 
the first rudiments of truth and reason with regard to the rights of 
conscience, free inquiry, and honourable profession of religious be- 
lief.’ 


The Professor's own statements, stripped of their special 
pleading, admit it to be a fact, that 


‘ M. Malan, a minister of spotless character, rare talents, distinguished 
attainments, and most kind and amiable manners, was, by the it» 
trigues of some among the clergy, first deprived of his situation as 
tutor in the college, the chief support of his family ; then ejected 
from the pulpits of the Establishment ; then reproached as if he wert 
committing the greatest crime, because he preached in a chapd 
erected in his own garden at his own expense, with the aid of some 
friends ; afterwards dragged before the Venerable Company or Com 
sistory, interrogated like a criminal at the bar, or rather like a victim 
of the Holy Office at Madrid; and finally, deprived and degraded, ® 
far as it was in the power of M. Chenevieére and his ruthless associates 
to degrade such a man ; a man whose appearance before them forcibly 
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* See Art. on Geneva Catechism. Eclect. Rev. Jan. 1818. 
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reminds us of that of Huss and Jerome before the Council of Con- 
stance.’ 

This conduct on the part of the Genevese ecclesiastics has 
found an apologist in Mr. Bakewell, upon two grounds; first, 
that the old Calvinists of Geneva manifested the same intolerant 
spirit; secondly, that every religious society has a right to 
form and to enforce its own regulations. To the former argu- 
ment, Dr. Smith replies : 


‘ It is to no purpose to dilate, as Mr. Bakewell has done, upon the 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of the old Calvinists of Geneva. My 
rs have admitted and deplored and condemned it. In this res- 
pect, they fell under the same condemnation as, I mourn to say, all 
the Reformed Churches of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
except the Congregationalists of England, the Antipaedobaptists, and 
the Quakers. But the more modern Church of Geneva has no ex- 
cuse if, in this greatest of all respects, it has net kept up with the 
march of the age, the progress of liberal and just opinions, The 
chief Authors of its altered state, when they imported Mr. Locke’s 
notions as a theologian, ought also to have Foe him practical honour, 
as the noble and unanswerable advocate of Religious Freedom. Con- 
sistent Christians of all denominations, in the present day, lament the 
slowness of their predecessors, at the period of the Reformation, to 
perceive the universal right of full religious liberty. But this mis- 
chievous defect was not peculiar to Calvinists: the Lutherans, 
the English Arminians under Laud and the Steuarts, and other clas- 
ses of Protestants, were deeply infected by it. However, it should 
not be forgotten, that the 3 of men who first stood forwards as 
the advocates of toleration, were the English Independents or Con- 
gregationalists, and that they were CALVINISTS. 

* For what purpose, but that of creating an unfair odium, does 
Mr. Bukewell introduce the sanguinary executions of Geneva for the 
crime of witchcraft, in the times of the Calvinistic ascendancy? He 
cannot but know that, during that period, most, if not all, civilized 
nations laboured under the same delusion; and that, in England, a 


considerable number of persons was executed for that imaginary 
crime.’ 


Mr. Bakewell’s second argument comes with an admirable 
grace from an enemy of creeds and articles of subscription. 
Admit that every religious society has a right to form its own 
regulations, and the Act of Uniformity itself can no longer be 
regarded as an act of malignant intulerance and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Then hath the Church power to decree rites and ce- 
remonies, and every little congregation of faithful men may 
enact its peculiar terms of communion. Then the Convocation 
ofthis country might rightfully, had they but the power, exact 


from the clergy, onthe penalty of expulsion, not subscription 
Vou. XXIII. N.S. R 
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to the Thirty-nine Articles merely, but to all Bishop Marsh’s 
uestions. Ifthe regulations w hich a religious society forms 
for its internal management, be of an intolerant character, lay- 
ing undue restrictions upon its members, determining by au- 
thority what it 1s not in the province of authority to determnise, 
and exacting an obedience which ought not to be surrendered, 
—the right of the society to make such regulations must bea 
right to be intolerant! The plea set up for the Genevese cler. 
gy, is precisely the same as has been made for every infringe- 
ment of religious liberty,—that their object was to secure 
peace, and order, and uniformity. Dr. Smith very forcibly 
asks: ‘ Were the ministers of Geneva freed from the authority 
‘ ofa known, c lear, and intelligible Confession of Faith, in 
‘ order toreceive the far heavier yoke of the undefinable and 
* mutable opinions of those who, from time to time, might 
* form the majority in the Consistory ?’ 
But Dr. Smith contends, moreover, that the terms of the 
iniquitous regulation which M. Malan was excommunicated 
for violating, itself left him all the liberty he took. 


‘The prohibition to “ discuss,” in the only proper sense of the 
word, could extend to nothing but the polemical examination of ar 
guments and objections. Practical applications of the doctrines 
which (however diffe rently understood by the individual pastors, 
each putting his own meaning upon terms left designedly short, or 
ambiguous) were already professe «l to be believed in a general sense, 
are most certainly not discussions of those doctrines. the example: 
the Regulation commands * to abstain from discussing—the mannet 
in which the Divine Nature is united to the person of Jesus Christ.” 
Now, surely, a prohibition to discuss the manner of a given fact or 

sition implies the admission of the reality of that fact or position. 

‘hen, therefore, M. Malan founded upon ue admission his earnest 
exhortations to submit to the authority and grace of Christ, and hi 
solemn warnings against treating the Divine Redeemer with die 
obedience or indift erence, he was acting within the fair meaning of 
the restriction. In like manner, if the other articles under probibi 
tion were interpreted by the rules of reason and equity, | bliews & 
would be found that M. Malan was not chargeable with transgressing 
them 

* The case which Mr. Bakewell has imagined, does not possess? 
sufficient analogy to justify his conclusions. If an English [Dissenting 
minister alters his religious sentiments, he finds a ion of persons 
congenial to his new views, and, separating from his old connexion, he 
joins himself to them: and, if his congregation participate in 
change, they have the right and the power to retain him as ther 
pastor and teacher. The separation may be painful, but it is 
effected, and neither party can give laws to the other. But the 
Church of Geneva cannot be justly represented as Unitarian. i 
taken the ground of NEUTRALITY OF INDIFFERENCE, with reg 
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the great points at issue between the chief denominations of Protes- 
tants. Its two Catechisms and its Liturgy are, I conceive, the onl 
documen& that can be considered as declaratory of its faith; and 
they are of that kind that persons of very different sentiments may 
build their own doctrines upon them. Its clergy also are very far 
from being united in sentiment. While some are Arminians of the 
school of Episcopius and Limborch, others are Arians, and some go 
near to the verge of the German disguised Deism; there is a num- 
ber, not inconsiderable, who still hold the doctrines of the Reforme- 
tion, and who adorn their Christian profession by the fidelity of their 
reaching and the purity of their conduct. From this class I appre- 
fied that M. Malan does not differ in any material respect: and 
had he been advanced 0 the pastorate previously to the change in 
his religious convictions, it is probable that he would have met with 
no more than the petty harassments which they have to endure, 
At the same time it must be confessed that their situation is full 
of snares and difficulties, from their ecclesiastical connexion with 
persons so opposed to their most important views and feelings. From 
these infelicities M. Malan’s ejection has happily freed him, 

‘ Mr. Bakewell appears to me entirely to misunderstand the nature 
of tolerance and intolerance. He affirms that M. Malan “ has evinced 
more of a persecuting spirit than his opponents ;” and he endeavours 
to prove tis position by the following argument: ‘ 1 hold that man 
to be a persecutor in the worst sense of the word, who depreciates 
the character of his neighbour, because he does not adopt the same 
creed as his own, who, on this account, represents him in his public 
liscourses as irreligious and an enemy to Christ, and who endeavours 
to destroy his respectability and influence in society. 1 say such a 
man is a persecutor, whether he have or have not the temporal power 
to punish those whom he defames.” 

‘Here I would respectfully suggest to my opponent, that he con- 
founds two things which are essentially different; religious toleration 
(If would rather suy RELiGiIoUS FREEDOM) and religious approval. 
I trust that no attentive reader of my former letters can fail to have 
perceived that I have always kept in view this vital distinction. The 
former, no human being has a right over his fellow-man, either to 
ms orto withhold, The latter cannot be exercised without a simi- 
arity of sentiments and practice on the principal points of religion, 
I trust that Mr. Bakewell admits the divine authority of the Christian 
Scriptures. He must, then, believe that there are some doctrines 
essential to the Christian faith, and some states of mind and conduct 
essential to Christian practice. It inevitably follows, that a person 
who rejects those essential parts, cannot be regarded as really a 
Christian; and to him the numerous passages must apply which 

k to this effect: ‘* He that believeth not is condemned,—he 

all not see life—the wrath of God abideth on him” Undoubr- 
edly, Sir, many of your readers look upon me as an idolater, setting 
Rp other gods besides the Only Jenovan ; because I believe in the 
tity of the Saviour and of the Sanctifier. Now the Scriptures 
vaiformly represent idolatry as among the most dreadfyl of crimes 
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against God, and declare in the strongest terms chat no idolater can 
be saved. But if any persons should apply this inference to me and 
other Trinitarians, would they, in so doing, violate the rights of re. 
ligious liberty ; or could { charge them with indulging a spirit of in. 
tolerance and persecution ?—Most assuredly not.—Neither is M, 
Malan or any es man to be called intolerant, because his studious 
and serious convictions compel him to profess his most solemn per. 
suasion that to reject the Divine Person, the Atoning Sacrifice, and 
the Influential Grace of Jesus our Redeemer, is to cut the cable of 
human hope; and that those who preach any other way of salvation 
for the sinful children of men, are themselves deluded, and are the 
awful instruments of delusion to others. It is for ever impossible 
that persons holding these opposite views, upon the most interesting 
and awful of subjects, car regard each other with religious ap- 
proval; and, if they be honest men, they will urge their respective 
arguments and warnings with the utmost zeal and earnestness. But 
does their so doing involve any violation of the rights of citizens and 
the courtesies of society? Does it entitle cither of the parties to 
charge the other with a persecuting spirit? Every man of sound 
discernment will say, No.’ pp. 49—52. 


This important distinction has not only been lost sight of, 
but attempts have continually been made to obliterate it, es- 
pecially in the minds of the young; but the latitudinarian is 
not unfrequently the most intolerant of men. Intolerance lies 
not in the creed, but in the character. Those who hate re. 
ligion, will tolerate it, only so far as they are compelled to do 
so, by policy or a regard to their own character. We have no 
room for further remarks, but strongly urge on our readers 
an attentive perusal of this interesting publication. 


Art. XIII. Memoirs of the Lite of the Rev. William Ward, late 
Bapttst Missionary in /ndia : containing a few of his early Poet 
cal Productions, and a Monody to his Memory. By Samuel 
Stennett. 12me. pp. 312. Price 6s. London. 1825. 


THERE is, perhaps, no medium of religious instruction 
which unites so many advantages as ecclesiastical biogra 
y. We cannot but regard it, indeed, as one of the most 
efficient modes of counteracting many theological errom 
Without attempting their direct refutation, it draws. off the 
mind trom the speculative to the practical, shews how 
is the system of the Antinomian, how insufficient the religiom 
of the formalist, and presents to us, in the life of a good maa, 
a palpable theology. For vestry libraries and village reading, 
such works are the best adapted of any, provided that the 
characters thus held up to imitation be really exemplars. 
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lives of missionaries seem, next to those of martyrs, to claim 
, record: and if in the lifeof Mr. Ward there was little variety 
of incident, his character was in a high degree both interest- 
ing and exemplary. 

Mr. Ward, we learn from the memoir drawn up by his friend, 
was born at Derby, on the 20th of October, 1769. His father, 
a carpenter and builder of that town, died when he was oung. 
To the conversations and prayers of his excellent mother, he 
ascribed his early religious impressions. From a child, he was 
thoughtful and remarkably grave and mild in his demeanour. 
On leaving school, he was bound apprentice to a printer and 
bookseller at Derby, with whom he remained two years after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, during which time he was 
engaved 1 conducting the publication of the Derby Mercury. 
He then removed to Stafford, where he commenced the publi- 
cation of a newspaper, the property of a branch of the same 
family. From Stafford, he removed to Hull, where he conti- 
nued to follow his business as a printer, and was for some time 
editor of the Hull Advertiser. Here he first made a public 
confession of his faith, and joined the Baptist church then 
under the pastoral care of a Mr. Beatson. Through the means 
of his religious friends, he was introduced to a gentleman of 
large property, who, on ascertaining the desire which was now 
awakened in Mr. Ward to devote himself to the ministry, mu- 
uiticently undertook to defray the expense of his preparatory 
studies. In August 1797, he was sent to Ewood-hall, the 
residence of the Rev. Dr. Fawcett, under whose tuition he 
remained for about a year and a half, prosecuting his studies, 
and preaching in the neighbouring villages ; and here it was 
that his purpose was formed to devote himself to missionary 
labours. 

It seems that, four years before, Mr. (now Dr.) Carey had 
met with Mr. Ward, in one of his farewell visits to his friends, 
previously to his departure for India. Mr. Ward was then 
following his business as a printer ; and Mr. Carey said: ¢ If 
‘the Lord bless us, we halk wal a person of your business, 
‘toenable us to print the Scriptures; I hope you will come 
‘after us.” Whatever impression these words may have pro- 
duced at the time, Mr. Ward never expressed his feelings on 
the subject, till after his removal to Ewood-hall ; but they must 
now have recurred to him forcibly. It might almost seem to 
him like the call of Elijah to Elisha. On the 7th of May 1799, 

he was solemnly set apart to the office of a Christian Missio- 
hary at a meeting held at Olney, together with Mr. Brunsdon ; 
and on the 24th he embarked for India, in company with his 
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fellow labourer, and Mr. (now Dr.) Marshman, where they ag. 
rived in October following. 
From this brief outline it will be seen, that Mr. Ward wag 
far from being an illiterate man when he entered upon bis pre- 
aratory studies ; and that it was at a considerable sacrifice of 
bis worldly prospects that be resolved to devote himself to the 
sacred office. For the station which he was appointed to oc. 
cupy as a missionary, he was singularly qualified ; and he 
expresses himself in one of his letters in the following remark- 
able terms. 


‘ I think I should have liked preaching in England, if I had not 
had other work to do; but I sometimes think I should have killed 
myself. If I preach halfan hour in a tolerably quiet way, I almost 
lose my voice. I can talk in a plain way in Bengalee, but very cons 
fined : what is preaching without figures, illustrations, and a liberty 
to enlarge and press home truth? Yet, I do rejoice in my destina 
tion. I know not any place on earth where | might be more useful, 
if I had the piety of a Pearce.’ 


In the year 1819, Mr. Ward visited this country for the 
benefit of his health. He embarked for India a second time 
in May 1821. But he had scarcely been fifteen months in the 
bosom of his family, when he was called to finish his earthly 
course. For further details, we refer our readers to Mr. Sten- 
nett’s interesting memoir. 

The poetical effusions given in the Appendix, will have 
answered the purpose of gratifying the feclings of Mr. Ward's 
friends, and may, therefore, be omitted without impropriety, 
in the event of a second edition, which will enable the Author 
to reduce the price of his volume. 

We must make room for the following letter as an exeme 
plification of Mr. Ward’s excellent spirit. We give it without 
comment. 


* March 3, 1810, 

‘I think you cannot abstain from communion with any real chris 
tian whose moral conduct substantiates the truth of his faith in 
Christ, without a positive crime, The first law of Christ is Lovs, 
and the first law of the infernal regions is disunion. Hold the 
on which you conscientiously find in the Bible, and give none 
of them up to please man : but, after all, the greatest of these is love; 
and how you can love ghristians in a proper manner, and be shy with 
them, and avoid their communion, marty because their opinions are 
not all like yours, and because they demand the right of thinking for 
themselves, as you do, is a mystery to me, I think the shutting out 
from communion such a man as Doddridge, or Baxter, because he 
was agnomaenes arises from the same spirit as that which burot 
men alive; this is exclusion; that was exclusion from life. In one 
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respect the injury is small, because the person can communicate with 
others ; but the strict communionist, if he and another baptist, and 
Doddridge lived together in a country where there were no churches 
of Christ, ought, on his own principles, to shut out Doddridge from 
communion, though he could commemorate the Lord’s death no 
where else, and though Doddridge lived in a state of the highest 
communion with God, while these two baptists, perhaps, were almost 
too loose to be retained in a christid@m.church. We admit pedobap- 
tists to communion with us; but should the Serampore church 
change its practice, which, in my opinion is its glory, I would take 
all proper occasions to protest against its spirit; but should I aban- 
don all means of doing good, because they acted a Would 
not my opinions, mildly and properly urged, be more likely to do 
good, than if 1 left the church, and placed myself at a greater dis- 
tance from my fellow-christians ?”’ ? 243-245. 
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Art. XIV. A Present for a Sunday School; or a plain Address on 
the Fear of the Lord; adapted to the Capacities of little Chil- 
dren; being the first of a Series on different Subjects. By a 
Minister of the Established Church. 18mo. pp. 36. Price 4d, 
London. 1824. 


T is so very rare to meet with any publications designed for 

children, the style of which is really on a level with their 
capacity, that we are induced to ge rather out of our way to 
notice this excellent little Sunday School address, which may 
be recommended as a model for simplicity. A short extract 
will sutticiently justify this commendation. 


* But, my dear children, I wish to put you on your guard against 
several things which will unite together to keep you back from com. 
ing to Christ, and so from the enjoyment of all true peace. 

‘Ist. You have a hard, wicked, impenitent heart. 

‘ Now, unless you take care, this a will deceive you; for it is 
the most deceitful thing in the world. Thousands of people have 
been deceived by this deceitful heart. Oh, cry unto God to change 
your heart; to make it broken and contrite; to make you feel the 
plague of it; how deceitful and desperately wicked it is. Then 
will Jesus Christ become precious to you; for nothing but His 
Mood can cleanse you from sin 3 and nothing but His grace can change 
your heart, and subdue its wickedness, and conquer its deceit. 

‘Qdly. You have also a self-righteous spirit. 

‘ By a self-righteous spirit, I mean, a disposition to trust in, and 
boast of, our own fancied goodness. Alas! how many people are 
there in this sad state '—full of their own righteousness! And are 
there none of you, children, in the same condition? Are not some 
of you proud of yourselves, because you think you are not so bad as 
other children about you are? Dear children, this is a very sinful 
temper. God dislikes and rejects all such proud people and proud 
children. “ The proud in heart dre an abomination to the Lord.” 
As long as this is the case with you, you will never come to Christ ; 
and so will never be saved.’ pp. 3], 2. 
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Aur. XV. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 


The Rev. J. Morison, author of ** Lec- 
tures on the Reciprocal Obligations of 
Lite,” is preparing for publication a 
History of the Cameromans, and he 
will feel particularly obliged for any as- 
sistance which may be rendered to him, 
by the frends and admirers of Scottish 
literature, in this most difficult under- 
taking. 

The Lovers of the Arts will soon be 
gratified by the appearance of a trans- 
Lition of the History of the Life and 
Works of Raphael, from the French of 
M. Quatremere de Quincy, accom- 
panied by copious additions in the form 
Of notes, and preceded by a history of 
the progress of pamting in [Italy from 
the time of Comabue to the era of Ra- 
phael. 

Shortly will appear, a volume con- 
cerning the Astronomy of the Exyptians, 
particularily referrme to the celebratcd 
eweutar zodiac discovered at Denderah, 
aod which was subsequently conveyed 
to Paris, It will be comp lol from the 
publications of the Abbe Vesta; Mes- 
ses. Dopuis; Visconti; Tardieu; Fer- 
lus; Saint Martin; Le Lorraine, La- 
lande; Grosbert; Savigny; Nouct; 

and Cuvier; all of whom have written 
concerning the sphere of Denderab, Lut 
more particularly from the last work 


that has appeared from the peo of M, 
J. B. Boot. 

lu the press, in lL vol Svo. Sermons, 
Expositions, and Addresses at the Holy 
Communion. By the late Rev. Aley. 
Waugh, A.M. minister of the Set’ 
church tn) Miles’s lane, Loudon, A 
short memoir of the Autuor will be pre 
fixed. 

Or, P.M. Latham bas in the press, ae 
account of the disease lately prevalent 
at the General Penitentiary, Svo. 

In the press, ‘ The Progress of Dis 
seut.’—Observations on the most re 
markable and anusing passages jo ag 
article in the last uomber of the Quan 
terly Review. Addressed to the Editor, 
By a Non Con. 

In the press, the Controversy with 
the Unitarians of Manchester respecting 
their possession of chapels and trasts; 
with an lutroduction. 

Inthe press, Letters to a Seceptic of 
distinction in the nineteenth century, 

In the press, a Series of Discourses on 
the Lord's Prayer. By the Rev, Sam, 
Saunders, of Frome. 

A new edition of the Rev, Andrew 
Reed’s Supplement to Dr. Watty's 

Psalms and Hymos is announced, a 
larged, and with some originals. 


Arr. XVI. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, 
A.M. By the Rev. Matthew Henry. Eve 
targed with important Addition-, Notes, 
&c. by J. B. Wilhams, F.R.S. Bvwo. 
15a, 

The Annual Riography an | Obituary, 
for 1825. Svo. 15s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. 
William Ward, late Baptist Missionary 
iu India: contarming a few of his carly 
poetical productions, anda monody to his 
memory. Hy Samucl Stennett. 12mo. 
os. 

THEOLOGY. 

Personal Election and Divine Sove- 
reignty ; a discourse, with an Appendix 
coulaming Notes and Observations on 
collateral Suljects. By Joseph Fletcher, 
A.M. Third edition. Svo. 3a, 

A Letter to the Editor of the Quar- 


terly Review, occasioned by its animad: 
versions on a work entitled * Divine Te 
fluence.” Ry the Rev. T. Biddatph, 
Minister of St. James’s, Bristol. Svo ls 

Thoughts on Antivoranism, By A® 
nostos, Author of * Thoughts on Bap 
tism. l2mo, Is. 6d. 

Discourses delivered at the Settlement 
of the Rev. W. Orme, at Cantherwell, 
Oct. 7, 1824, by the Re-. Jos. Fleteher, 
Greville Ewing, and Robert Winter 
D.D, 2s, Gd, 

A new Selection of more than 8@ 
Evangelical Hymns for Public and Fa 
mily Worship, being a complete Sap 
plement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
Hymos. By John Dobell. Roy. 24m 
5s. 6d. bound. 

The Ordination Services at the Settle- 
ment of Rev. J. Price at Devonsbite 
Square. 8vo, 2s. 





Erratum in the January Number. 


At page 12, line 2, for from sin reed within. 


